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PREFACE 


Tuts book is written primarily for the student of politics 
who has no specialist knowledge and, in particular, no 
working acquaintance with the French political system. 
It is not intended to provide anything like a complete 
picture, cither of the institutions or of the practice of 
government in France, but merely to give the average 
student of affairs enough of the background to enable 
him to follow French politics without bewilderment, 
and to interpret the French attitude to current problems 
with sympathctic understanding. Its aim, therefore, is 
threefold : firstly, to outline che main principles of the 
Constitution and those attitudes of mind which undcrlic 
the formal Constitution and which go to make up the 
nation’s political personality ; ; secondly, to enable the 
reader to recognize the real political tendencies in 
France and to relate them correctly to the numerous 
political groups which give expression to them; and 
thirdly, to sketch bricfly the sequence of events which 
forms the immediate background of the political scene. 
To attempt such an introduction to French politics 
in a small book of this kind has clearly meant rigorous 
selection of material, and has therefore necessarily involved 
omissions, too sweeping generalizations, and much over- 
simplification throughout, for all of which I can only 
apologize. 
I should like to express my gratitude to Professor 
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R. H. Soltau of the American University of Beirut, 
and to Professor P. Vaucher of the University of London, 
both of whom were kind enough to read the manuscript 
and to give me their criticism and advice; and to 
Mr. W. J. B. Crotch, M.A., for his assistance in the 
revision of the text and the proofs. 
Dorotuy M. PICKLES. 
Lonpon, June 1938. 
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PART I 


THE BACKGROUND OF MODERN FRANCE 


CHAPTER | 


THE HISTORICAL SETTING 


In a world in which property and interests know no frontiers, nations 
can henceforth represent only those ideas which our will and our 
courage have kept alive, a way of thinking, a way of living, which men 
who speak the same language, who live under the same sky and have 
lived through the same history have discovered through the centuries. 
From now onwards, to live for one’s country can only mean to live 
for these ideas. To interests we owe nothing, for the soil we call 
France we can do nothing. But we owe everything to these ideas, and 
their survival van owe everything to us. The only legitimate im- 
perialism is that of reason. 
JEAN GUEHENNO, 
Jeunesse de la France. 


Mopern France may be said to begin with the establish- 
ment of the Third Republic just over half a century 
ago. The preceding century had seen many different 
forms of government. The absolute monarchy of the 
ancien régime was succeeded by Republic, Empire, 
more or less constitutional Monarchy, and again by 
Revolution, Republic, and Empire, so that many people 
in France did not expect the Third Republic to be any 
II 
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more permanent than the others. That it has survived 
so long is perhaps largely due to the fact that it has 
remained what Thiers said it was at the time of its 
formation, “the form of government which divides us 
least.”” Certainly it has always encountered opposition, 
and although, up to the present time, the Republican 
element, the spirit of 1789, has been in the ascendant, 
there is even yct no certainty that it will be finally 
triumphant. To-day, no less than in 1789, the Revolu- 
tion is a living issue in France, its principles stand for an 
attitude of mind, a philosophy of life, which all French- 
men do not unquestioningly accept. 

Yet France is a country which, though politically 
divided, is in many respects peculiarly united, and this 
unity of outlook gives to her social and economic insti- 
tutions a stability and continuity which provide a power- 
ful counterweight to her political instability. It is a 
commonplace that the history of all countries must be 
continuous, in the sense that, however violent the super- 
ficial changes may be, it is as impossible for a country 
as for an individual to make a complete break with the 
past. But it is perhaps more important to emphasize 
this fact in the case of France than in that of countries 
like Great Britain, where there have not been violent 
breaks with the past, tending to obscure the underlying 
continuity. There is, among Frenchmen, a much more 
self-conscious intellectual unity of outlook than among 
Englishmen. France, that is to say, represents for most 
Frenchmen, above all, a certain way of life, a certain 
intellectual approach to political and economic problems, 
rather than a concrete territory to which they belong, or 
an explicit dominion which they exercise over other 


peoples. 
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This is not to say that there is not a very profound 
link between Frenchmen and the soil of France. Indeed, 
some writers have gone so far as to attribute to French- 
men a quite special attachment to the geographical 
entity of France.1. The fact that Frenchmen do not, as 
a rule, travel much abroad has been explained, for 
example, as being largely duc to the conscious inculcation 
of the idea that “ France is specially favoured by Nature,” 
to the conviction that in a world bounded by French 
frontiers, and whose centre is Paris, the Frenchman can 
find all the beauty and variety he needs. Indeed the 
passionate attachment of the French to the soil of France 
has been put forward as the explanation of “ the bitter 
hatred of France against the German intruder.” This 
close connection between fecling for the soil and love of 
country, it is said, “ has always determined the national 
consciousness of France.” 

That there are elements of truth in this view cannot 
be denied. France is primarily a people of peasants 
“tied to the ancient inheritance of the soil,” and the 
Frenchman remains to-day very dceply attached to 
“the earth which nourishes him.” But these geo- 
graphical explanations of the French sentiment of unity 
are at best vague, mystical, and in any case unprovable 
generalizations. The historical explanation provides 
much firmer ground, for the French national conscious- 
ness has undoubtedly been profoundly affected by 
France’s historical development. France to-day cannot 
be really understood without some attempt to assess the 
lasting contributions of the France of yesterday to her 
psychological and intellectual make-up. More than 

1», Curtius. The Civilization of France, 1932, and Gaultier, L’ Ame frangaise, 


1936. 
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many countries whose political history has had super- 
ficially more continuity, France is the legatee, or the 
victim, of her “ living past.” 

It has been said that “the history of France begins 
with submission to Rome.” Certainly Rome has had 
a profound influence on French civilization. At a time 
when the rest of Europe was in a state of chaos and dis- 
union, when Italy and Germany were not even names, 
France and Great Britain alone, thanks very largely to 
the early civilizing influence of Rome, entered the 
modern period with a real national unity. Whatever 
France may owe to her Gallic strain—and a great deal has 
been claimed for it—she undoubtedly owes to Rome, 
not only her language, but the cultural ideals which 
have been dominant throughout most of her history. 
To the centralizing and organizing achievements of 
Rome she owes her early emergence as an independent 
political entity, with conscious concepts of statehood and 
a settled government. The culmination of the national 
unity first fostered by Rome was reached in the seven- 
teenth century, under the monarchy of Louis XIV., and 
was characterized by what are still to-day two of the 
strongest elements in French civilization, namely, the 
centralization of the political power and the prestige 
enjoyed by the national literature. 

This strong tendency to centralization may have been 
due, as the German writer, Dr. Curtius, has suggested, 
to the influence of Rome, which gave to France the 
impulse to unity that has existed throughout her history, 
not less under the Third Republic than under the 
Monarchy. Or it may be, as it is in the view of 
another writer, Julien Benda, the result of a conscious 
will to unity which is a fundamental characteristic of 
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the French people, finding its expression through the 
vigour of the hereditary monarchy and the organizing 
powers of royal Ministers like Richelieu, Colbert, and 
finally, Napoleon. Again, it may have resulted from a 
combination of these factors with the continual presence 
of an external threat to French national unity. It is im- 
portant to remember, when one reflects on the degree 
of decentralization existing in England at a time when 
France was an absolute monarchy whose local life was 
dominated by the national agents, the intendants, that 
Britain is an island whose last invasion was in 1066. 
France, on the other hand, has five land frontiers, and 
has been throughout her history repeatedly invaded and 
always subject to the danger of invasion. If the French 
nation were to survive, it needed, more than any other 
people, a strong national authority, able to mobilize the 
country’s forces rapidly in case of emergency. 

The need for a strong central authority explains, at 
least in part, the reluctance of the French State to allow 
other loyalties to compete with the citizen’s primary 
allegiance to the State. The problem, as we shall see, 
still exists under the Republic, and it existed in the 
seventeenth century under the Monarchy. For the 
religious struggles of that century may justifiably be 
regarded as expressing, more than anything else, the 
royal desire for unchallenged supremacy. The Catholic 
religion, although historically associated with France, 
has always seemed a potential danger to the supre- 
macy of the French State, since it acknowledges a 
head of the Church outside France and exercising con- 
siderable influence on temporal affairs. The Gallican 
controversy in the seventeenth century can be reduced 
briefly to this question: was Louis XIV. to be the 
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national head of the French Catholic Church, or was he 
always to fear the competition of allegiance to an alien 
Pope? The persecution of the Protestants, and of the 
less known, mystical, Quietist movement, can similarly 
be regarded as the opposition of the absolute State to the 
principle of individualism, of “ contingent anarchy,” 
which, as Bernard Shaw plainly saw, is inherent in 
Protestantism. Once admit the establishment of a 
personal relationship involving ultimate values with a 
Being outside all control by the State, and the door is 
open to eventual rebellion against the State. The inevi- 
table alliance between the Monarchy and the Church, 
which alone could save the former from such dangers, 
could not fail to lead later, equally inevitably, to the 
association of Catholicism and reaction in the minds of 
those who strove to substitute, for absolute Monarchy 
based on the privilege of nobility and clergy, the demo- 
cratic State. Thus Louis XIV. prepared the ground, 
and later autocratic rulers continued the work, for the 
struggle between clericalism and anti-clericalism which 
is still a vital factor in French political life. 

The official encouragement of literature by Louis XIV., 
together with the acknowledged greatness of the litera- 
ture of that time, led to the strengthening of the link 
between nationalism and literature and between literature 
and politics. The sixteenth century had seen the cmer- 
gence of the conscious ideal of a French literature inde- 
pendent of antiquity. The battle between the old ideas 
and the new was continued in the seventeenth century, 
the age whose literature is perhaps the best example of 
the combination of the national genius with a judicious 
imitation of Greece and Rome. From the seventeenth 


century onwards, France possessed not only a literature 
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whose right to exist alongside masterpieces of any age, 
old or new, was henceforth unchallenged, but a literature, 
one of whose chief characteristics was to give conscious 
expression to the national ideal. When the decay of the 
Monarchy in the eighteenth century led the intellectuals 
to join the revolt against it, literature still kept its public 
function. But now it proclaimed, not a national, but a 
cosmopolitan ideal of civilization. And since the Catho- 
lic Church in the eighteenth century was open to the 
same charges of autocracy, corruption, privilege, and 
oppression as the Monarchy, the Catholicism of the 
seventeenth century gave way to the rationalist humani- 
tarianism of Voltaire and Rousseau. 

The eighteenth century ideal of civilization, based on 
rational and human values, has remained a dominant 
characteristic of the French mentality. In no other 
country are literature and politics so closely connected, 
and nowhere clse does literature carry more weight in 
the life of the people as a whole. Dr. Curtius did not 
go too far when he said that France “ cannot be under- 
stood at all—politically, socially, or even from the purely 
human point of view—if literature is left out of account.” 
In the nineteenth century, Chateaubriand, Lamartine, 
Victor Hugo, Anatole France, Emile Zola, all took active 
part in politics; and to-day the Royalist movement 
takes its main inspiration from the literary leaders of the 
authoritarian reaction in the early twentieth century, 
Barrés, Maurras, Léon Daudet. In the present century, 
Péguy, Claudel, André Gide, Barbusse, Duhamel in pure 
literature, Thibaudet, Benda in political philosophy, to 
mention only a few, have all continued to give expression 
to this interpenetration of politics and literature. It is no 


accident that among the best-known statesmen of to-day, 
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M. Herriot is famous in France as a classical scholar and 
M. Blum for his phenomenal knowledge of French 
literature. One of the first mentions of M. Blum—in 
1895—at a time when he was still politically unknown, 
is in the Journal of Jules Renard, who expresses his sur- 
prise at the fact that M. Blum could recite from memory 
extracts from the classics for hours at a time. 

Still more fundamental, however, in French political 
mentality than this union, from the eightcenth century 
onwards, of literature and politics, is the survival of what 
one can only call the eighteenth century attitude to 
politics. Voltaire, Rousseau, and the eighteenth century 
philosophers were mainly interested in the fundamental 
principles of political philosophy. They wrote perhaps 
in the first place for Frenchmen, but at bottom their 
audience was the human race as a whole; man, they 
felt, was much the same everywhere. Since then, nine- 
teenth century nationalism has added its characteristic 
modifications to French political philosophy, but it has 
somehow never quite been able to banish the eighteenth 
century appeal to man, the rational being, to whatever 
race or state he may belong. 

It is easy to misunderstand this element in French 
thought, for in practice Frenchmen tend to assume 
implicitly that what is true for France, or rather what is 
‘“ good ”’ for France, is good for other countries. Or in 
other words, although consciously seeking a “ human” 
basis, their practical experience being limited to France, 
they tend to equate French and human interests, which 
makes them appear at times aggressively nationalist rather 
than cosmopolitan. But there is evidence of the reality 
of this eighteenth century idealism to-day. The race 


problem, for example, has never been and is unlikely to 
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be an acute problem in France. During the anti-semitic 
wave of the Dreyfus case at the end of the last century 
the racial aspect was in reality the second.ry of the two 
main issues. Moreover, those for whom it was important 
were eventually soundly beaten. The outcome of the 
struggle was the complete defeat of anti-semitism, and 
the reaffirmation of the principle of the equality of all 
French citizens before the law. France is one of the 
few countries where neither race nor colour bar prevents 
large numbers of foreign elements from becoming French 
citizens in the fullest sense of the term. Martinique, 
French West Africa, and the North African colonies, 
whose populations are almost exclusively coloured, send 
membcrs to the French Chamber along with the ordinary 
French constituencies. M. Candace, a coloured Deputy 
from Guadaloupe, is one of the Vice-Presidents of the 
Chamber, actually presiding upon occasion, and has been 
an Under Sccretary of State. French Impcrialism, along 
with the concern for economic and political prestige 
characteristic of imperialism everywhere, has always kept 
alive the cultural aspect which, for the mass of French- 
men, constitutes its truest form. The missions and schools 
which are an essential institution of French Imperialism 
bear witness to the importance which France attaches 
to the cultural unity of Frenchmen everywhere. They 
aim at the creation of Frenchmen whose allegiance will 
be not merely political, but who, to recall the words of 
M. Guéhenno quoted at the beginning of this chapter, 
will be subject to “the only legitimate Imperialism,” 
“that of reason,” by which is meant French “ reason,” 
the French outlook on life. 

Questions of doctrine, too, play a greater part in French 
political life than they do in this country. One belongs to 
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the Left or Right in France according to one’s general 
philosophy of life ; the particular party programme is 
relatively unimportant. The Deputy is elected to give 
expression to these general principles rather than to 
fulfill a particular practical programme ; and the im- 
portance in France of the interpellation 1a general 
criticism of ministerial policy ending in a vote of confi- 
dence on which the Government is frequently defeated 
and consequently has to resign—bears witness to the truth 
of the statement that “ laws are in the eyes of legislators 
less important than resolutions.” ? But where practical 
measures are regarded as symbolic, and this frequently 
happens, then the French elector can easily be roused to 
fury, and a battle will be waged fiercely round something 
in itself perfectly trivial, such as whether an avenue or a 
square shall be called after one person or another. “To 
vote, in an atmosphere of excitement, in favour of 
writing on a wall, “Boulevard du Maréchal Foch,’ ‘ Place 
Anatole France,’ or ‘Rue Ferrer’ is to vote for one 
conception of life, of politics, of man, as opposed to 
another.” ® To express one’s admiration for Joan of 
Arc, for example, is in effect to proclaim that one’s 
political sympathies are Conservative ; for “ every one 
knows in which party the Church has enrolled Joan of 
Arc.” 4 

The nineteenth century superimposed nationalism on 
the philosophic rationalism which is at the root of the 
Frenchman’s attachment to general principles in politics. 
The early Revolutionaries were internationalist, full of 
dreams of human brotherhood, and convinced that 


1 See Chapter II. 

* Siegfried. Tableau des partis en France. Paris, 1930. 

3 Siegfried, Op. Cit., Pp. $5. * Ibid, 
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France was only leading the way to what would become 
a world society, based on the principles of 1789. It was 
only when the Revolution was threatened by external 
danger that “ the whole idea of the Revolution became 
the idea of national independence. If the nation did not 
gain its independence, then all revolutionary gains would 
be wasted, and very rapidly there grew up that intense 
passion for the defence of the soil, that narrow con- 
ception of patriotism which quickly predominated.” } 
The eighteenth century philosophers had been universal 
and humanitarian; the nineteenth century was to 
identify the destiny of France with democracy and with 
civilization itself. 

This meant a change of outlook even where nincteenth 
century thinkers preached universal democracy and the 
brotherhood of man. Nationalism replaced cosmo~ 
politanism. France was regarded as endowed with a 
special mission to lead the world to truth. It is only 
a France which had known the union of self-conscious 
democracy, nationalism, and mysticism in the writings 
of men like Michelet, Quinet, and Victor Hugo that 
could move the German writer Sieburg to ask, Is God 
a Frenchman ? The uneasy coexistence of this mentality 
with the broad humanitarianism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury remains characteristic of France to-day, and perhaps 
goes far to explain why Poincaré and Briand are each 
equally typical of France. Any apparent threat to France 

rings to the fore the militant Nationalism which, in 
normal times, is subordinate to the Internationalism of 
writers like Romain Rolland and Jules Romains, and of 
politicians like Briand and Blum. 

21R. H. Soltau. French Political Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 


London, 1931, p. Xxiv. 
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The Revolution is, however, by far the most important 
single influence on French political life to-day. It has 
divided France into two camps more irreconcilably 
hostile than those into which the establishment of the 
Republic itself divided them. The small section of 
opinion which is not reconciled to the Republic to-day 
represents only a narrow class, but among _ political 
partics now outwardly resigned to, if not enthusiastic 
supporters of the Republic, there is still a considerable 
body of opinion which refuses to accept what the majority 
of the French feel to be its fundamental implications. 
The first of these is popular sovereignty, the equality of 
all French citizens, not mercly legally, but in all walks 
of life. That privilege, whether of birth or fortune, 
should limit the opportunities of French citizens, or 
that any body of opinion should have rights over them, 
except the democratic state which they have created to 
represent them, are both felt to be infringements of the 
spirit of 1789. So that the Revolution is responsible for 
what may with truth be described as a class war. It 
is the war between what a French philosopher, Albert 
Thibaudet, has called the héritier (heir), the representative 
of landed property, the employer, the high officials of 
the State, all those who feel that they are called on by 
nature, by the place they hold in society, to play a lead- 
ing part, on the one hand, and, on the other, the boursier 
(scholarship-holder), the citizen who has only to thank 
his personal merit and the assistance which the State 
accords to personal merit, for the position he holds. 
The Frenchman may almost be said to be born Left or 
Right, in the sense that the héritier class is automatically a 
supporter of the Right, and very often of the Church, 


while the large mass of the small bourgeoisie and the 
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working classes almost equally automatically votes Left 
and is anti-clerical. 

To the Revolution may cqually be attributed the 
responsibility for creating what is one of the major 
problems of the modern French democratic State. What 
the Revolution did in essence was to substitute for the 
absolute Monarch of the ancien régime, thc absolute 
people’s State. And the latter has turned out to be not 
less jealous than the former of any loyaltics which might 
seem to threaten its supremacy. “If the State be the 
people, its powers arc those of the people, and any 
apparent diminution of man’s freedom as an individual 
is really but an extension of his powers as a citizen ; he 
automatically recovers with his right hand what he has 
just given up with his left.”1 This has meant that the 
State, by virtue of its theoretical dependence on the 
elector, has in practice felt itself free to exercise almost 
unlimited powers over both individual citizen and 
groups. 

The whole problem of the rclations between the 
individual and the State, other than those bctween 
elector and elected, was Icft unsolved by the Revolution, 
and the Frenchman’s attachment to the revolutionary 
mystique has been to a great extent responsible for his 
failure to solve it in the succeeding century and a half. 
French associations have only slowly and painfully 
acquired the freedom which similar bodies have long 
enjoyed in England.2 The difficulties of trade unions, 

1 Soltau, op. cit., p. xi. 

® The freedom of the Press dates from 1881, the unconditional right of 
public meeting only from 1907, and the right to form trade unions from 
1884. Professional trade unions (which include, of course, Civil Service 
Unions) had to wait until 1901 before they were allowed legal existence. 


Even then trade unions were only given permission to exist ‘‘ for any purpose 
not contrary to public well-being”; the purpose of safeguarding their 
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for example, have been less on account of capitalist 
hostility to anything which might strengthen the power 
of the workers—though this has obviously played its 
part—than to the feeling, held very widely, that such 
unions, particularly if they claimed the right to strike, 
thereby challenged the supremacy of the democratic 
State. The right of the Civil Service to form trade 
unions and to strike was therefore felt to be a fortiori, a 
violation of the citizen’s loyalty to the State. The general 
weight of legal opinion has supported this view, and has 
regarded the relationship of the State to its employees as 
essentially different from that of the ordinary employer, 
precisely because between an absolute State and its 
citizens there could be nothing in the nature of a con- 
tract. Politicians, when faced with the practical problem 
of Civil Service strikes, have also taken the line that 
rebellion by the Civil Servant is rebellion against the 
source of his power, and is therefore tantamount to 
anarchy. During astrike in 1907 Briand declared that the 
strikers had against them the national representatives, 
“that is to say, the nation itself’’; and Barthou, two 
years later, on the occasion of the postal strike, said in 
the Chamber, “The postmen are in revolt against you, 
gentlemen, against the entire nation.” The State, that 
is to say, as represented by the legislature, is equated 
with the nation as a whole. 

It is only since the legislation of the Popular Front 
Governments that the trade unions are becoming the 


professional interest was not included, although it had been in the Act of 
1884, so that the strike remained in theory illegal. And even after 1901 
associations in general were still subject to important limitations. They were, 
for instance, denied the full right of corporate personality, except in a few 
specified cases, which meant that they were anable to receive bequests or to 
possess more than a certain amount of property. 
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normal and recognized bargaining units that they have 
been in England for many years. But the opinions ex- 
pressed concerning the rights of public servants during 
the strike in December 1937 of the Paris municipal 
employees show that the problem is far from settled, 
and outside the working-class parties making up the 
Popular Front, there is still a good deal of hostility to the 
whole principle of trade unionism. 

Even more than around trade unionism, however, 
the revolutionary issues are still being fought out afresh 
around the institution of the Catholic Church. The 
existence of the Catholic Church is felt, for both doctrinal 
and historical reasons, to be a denial of popular 
sovereignty, of the supremacy of the State. As has 
already been said, the close union of the Monarchy and 
the Church before the Revolution involved the downfall 
of the privileged clergy with that of the privileged 
nobility. Subsequent history only served to strengthen 
the links between the Church and reaction, and to 
intensify the opposition between clerical and anti- 
clerical in France. One historian, Julien Benda, in fact 
dates the formation of an anti-clerical party from the 
condemnation by the Church of the Revolutionary 
Declaration of the Rights of Man. It was natural that 
the clergy should oppose the acquisition by the peasants 
of ecclesiastical property. But when the Pope con- 
demned the Constitutional Charter of 1814 as a document 
laic (anti-Catholic document), when the majority of the 
French clergy expressed open approval of the autocracy 
of the Second Empire, then “Catholic” became for 
the masses “a synonym for anti-democrat.”1 More- 
over, the Catholic Church remained openly opposed to 


1 Benda, op. cit., p. 149. 
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the French Republic until 1893. The clericalism of the 
Conservatives in the early years of the Republic in fact 
did much to influence public opinion in favour of the 
Republicans, and thus to render permanent the régime 
which the Church and the Conservatives opposed. It 
needed the Boulangist movement—a kind of Con- 
servative Fascism, to a large extent supported by the 
Church—and the Dreyfus case, before Republican 
France was convinced of the truth of Gambetta’s cry in 
1873, © Clericalism, there is the enemy.” 

The irreconcilable opposition between Left and Right, 
which the Revolution created, was fiercely reaffirmed by 
the Dreyfus case at the end of last century. On the 
surface, as in the Stavisky case in 1934, the facts were 
simple.1_ But in France the simplest facts are liable to 
become symbols. The Dreyfus case split France into 
two camps, roughly corresponding to the Republican 
Left on the one hand, and Conservative and Royalist 
elements on the other. The technical issue which in 
theory divided them, namely, a belief in the innocence 
or guilt of Dreyfus, soon became for both sides sub- 
merged and almost forgotten in the heat of the real 
underlying struggle between the opposing principles 
of democracy and authority. “It was the Declaration of 
the Rights of Man versus the ancien régime, the Reforma- 
tion and the Revolution as against the Church.” 2 For 
Dreyfus was a Jew and a Republican. The Army, the 
Church, and Right-wing opinion in general, all those 

1 There is perhaps hardly any need to recall in these days of historical films 
that Dreyfus, a Jewish officer, was accused, in 1894, of having sold secrets to 
an enemy power, found guilty, and sentenced to penal servitude for life. 
Doubts as to his guilt were found to be supported by considerable evidence, 
which the Army leaders tried to suppress. When the case was finally re- 
opened, after several years’ agitation, Dreyfus was acquitted. 


2 Soltau, op. cit., p. 357. 
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elements in the State which the Republican Left suspected 
of lukewarmness to the Republic, if not of open opposi- 
tion to it, demanded in the name of the prestige of the 
Army, in the name of patriotism, anti-scmitism, anti- 
Radicalism ... that his condemnation should not be 
questioned. The supporters of Dreyfus argued that 
however high-sounding the principles invoked, the 
demand was in fact nothing less than an attempt to 
substitute the principle of authority, authority of caste, 
of race, or of religion, for the liberty, equality, and 
fraternity of the Revolution. The claim also put for- 
ward in some quarters that the sacrifice of one citizen 
was a small thing compared to the weakening of the 
prestige of the State, equally denied the individualism 
implicit in the theory of popular sovereignty. For was 
not the democratic State at once the representative and 
the guardian of the individual? The battle went on for 
years before the final victory of the dreyfusards and the 
rehabilitation of Dreyfus. It was a victory, of which 
one of the major consequences was the disestablishment, 
in 1905, of the Catholic Church. 

The problem of education presents another aspect of 
the anti-clerical battle. Professor Laski has said that it is 
possible “to make the struggle for educational control 
between Church and State the central thread in the history 
of France since the Revolution.” It was a struggle 
which lasted from the middle of the nineteenth century 
until 1905, and whose echoes have still not completely 
diced away. Only two years after the Revolution of 
1848 had set up France’s second Republic, the famous 
Falloux Law gave legal recognition to what was virtually 
Church control of education. For some time the Church 
had in practice controlled a number of schools, despite 
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the theoretical monopoly of education by the State. 
Municipal councils had been, from 1833, free either to 
provide their own schools, or to entrust the teaching to 
a religious order. In the field of secondary education, 
the Church schools, although not legally recognized, 
had been able to win back a great deal of the freedom the 
Napoleonic system had taken from them. But from 
1850 the Church was officially represented on educational 
committees, and clerical schools were free to compete 
openly with the State schools. The Second Empire 
increased the educational powers of the Church, and 
many Liberal university teachers were dismissed in 
1852. The general tendency of the relations between 
Church and State until long after the establishment of 
the Third Republic bears out M. Benda’s statement 
that, “ Rapprochement between Rome and the State in 
France is in direct proportion to the autocratic trend of 
the political power.” 

In the early years of the Third Republic, the Con- 
servative majority allied itself openly with Catholic 
interests, a fact which was largely responsible for the 
rapid growth of Republicanism. The Education Act of 
1880, following on a Republican victory at the elections, 
aimed at suppressing Catholic influence in education, 
but owing to opposition by the Senate, failed to pre- 
vent the religious orders from teaching in either State 
or private schools,’ although it succeeded in restoring 
State control over higher education. The result was a 
renewed campaign against all religious orders, and 
against the Jesuits in particular, from whom the great 
bulk of the teaching clergy were recruited. The Society 
of Jesus had indeed in theory been banished in 1845, 


1 In 1886 the religious orders were forbidden to teach in State schools. 
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although the law had never been properly applied before 
the advent of Napoleon IIL, and was applied still less 
during the Second Empire. But in 1880 two decrees 
ordered the dissolution of the Order and the closing 
of all Jesuit schools. The following year another Act 
established free State elementary education, which, with- 
out suppressing the Church schools, yet made possible a 
great extension of secular education. 

In 1896, higher education was reorganized as the 
coherent system of State-controlled institutions which 
exists to-day, and with the Icgislation of 1901 to 1905, 
disestablishing the Church and dissolving the remaining 
teaching orders, the formal victory of State over Church 
in the educational field was complete. By the Act of 
I90I no order was allowed to teach without authoriza- 
tion by the State. The following year all unauthorized 
schools were closed, and shortly afterwards a new law 
ordered the dissolution within a specified time of all 
schools belonging to religious orders, and prohibited any 
member of a religious order from teaching at all. This 
meant that Catholic schools in future would have to be 
staffed either by laymen or by lay clergy, who would 
in any case have to possess the State teaching diploma. 
The State, that is, was henceforth in unchallenged control 
of the educational system. 

Whether it was true or not at the time of the separa- 
tion of Church and State that “ the hold of the Church 
on those it had been educating in the eighties and nineties 
. . . was very slight,” the French Republican State 
felt then, and continued to feel, the need of positive 
education in Republican principles, and it would be 
difficult indeed to overestimate the influence of the State 
school on the political and social views of French citizens 
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throughout the Third Republic. So powerful a weapon 
has it proved that it has been said that the elementary 
school teacher has made the Republic. Nor must such 
an assertion be too readily dismissed. In a country like 
France, whose cconomic structure still remains largely 
pre-industrial, where in 1931 less than 16 per cent. of 
the population lived in towns of over 100,000 inhabitants, 
as against over 40 per cent. in Great Britain, where 
therefore the majority of the population live in villages 
or small towns, it is natural that intellectual life should 
revolve round either the Church or the school. With 
the disappearance of the influence of the Church in 
education, the influence of the schoolmaster was obvi- 
ously increased. As Albert Thibaudet, one of the most 
brilliant writers on French politics, has said, “ The chief 
influence in the provinces is that of the teacher, for in the 
villages, apart from the priest, there is only the school- 
master.” The three departments which returned to 
France only in 1918, and which have retained their 
denominational schools and therefore the predominant 
influence of the pricst, are the only departments in France 
where the Radical party has, even now, no hold worth 
mentioning. This fact, when one also recalls that the 
bulk of the teaching profession was for many years 
Radical, and is now cither Radical or Socialist (and 
moving farther Left all the time), affords significant 
evidence of the degree to which France is indeed a 
“ schoolmaster’s Republic.” In the educational, no less 
than in the political sphere, hostility to the Catholic 
Church has been and continues to be automatically 
implied in self-conscious Republicanism. Attachment 
to the Revolution and to the Catholic Church is, with 
only a few exceptions, mutually exclusive. 
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Along with the centralization of all authority in ar 
all-powerful State, the creation of “France one and 
indivisible,” the Revolution has, paradoxically enough, 
bequeathed to modern Frenchmen a dislike of authority, 
a political and economic individualism which is re~ 
sponsible for the creation of as many problems as those 
just discussed, resulting from the centralizing tendency. 
For arbitrary government, hostility to which was the 
root of the cightcenth century opposition to the ancien 
régime, has frequently been equated with strong govern- 
ment. The State represents the people, who arc sovereign 
in the Third Republic ; but the Government, as the 
State’s representative, is none the less composed of 
individuals, with individual ambitions. The leader, who 
in some mystic way represents the mass of the people, 
is a conception totally alien to the French individualist 
tradition. If the Minister, as head of an administrative 
department, has extensive powers, that is in his capacity 
of representative of the centralized State ; as a member 
of a Government responsible to the elected Deputies, he 
is merely the agent of the citizens’ direct representative, 
the Deputy, and as such, in a very real sense, dependent 
on him. The Deputy has been described as the real heir 
of Napoleon. He is even more than that. He represents 
the spirit of France as Napoleon never did. For if 
France, since the days of absolute monarchy, has always, 
in times of external or internal crisis, reverted to the 
“national saviour,” Napoleon, Napoleon III., Clemen- 
ceau, Poincaré, Doumergue, never, since the establishment 
of the Third Republic, has he been allowed to dethrone 
the omnipotent Deputy. Once the immediate crisis is 
over, his indispensability is over too and the Frenchman’s 


eternal suspicion of the strong man again returns to the 
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fore. The dislike of arbitrary power, deep-rooted in 
France since the time of Voltaire and Rousseau, is the 
permanent tendency; the leader is only a temporary 
phenomenon whose powers are democratically deter- 
mined and strictly limited. There is around him none 
of that mysticism which surrounds a Fascist dictator. 
He exists for a specific purpose, and for that alone. One 
has only to consider the French reaction, in 1934, to 
Doumergue’s proposals for reform of the Constitution, 
in order to realize that the leader in a French national 
crisis is never blindly followed. Once he appears to 
diverge from his task and attempts, even indirectly, to 
increase executive power, he is regarded with suspicion. 
The Left, in particular, in the capacity of guardian of 
French Republican and Revolutionary liberties, are sus- 
picious of any attempt to exalt governmental power. 
Nor are there any signs that the younger generation in 
France has abandoned this watchful individualism. The 
characteristic of French youth is precisely that, unlike 
Italian and German youth, “they will not march in 
step. Marching in step has always led to the barracks, 
to prison, or to war. + Or as a famous Radical philoso- 
pher, Alain, once put it, the Frenchman will only permit 
inequality to exist on condition that the principle of 
equality is loudly proclaimed. He must insist jealously 
on the theoretical dignity of the individual. The whole 
organization of French political life bears witness to this 
preoccupation. 

In the economic sphere, even more than in the political, 
the Frenchman is an individualist. Far more than in 
Great Britain, Germany, or the United States of America, 
economic life has kept its continuity. The balance of 


1 Guéhenno, Jeunesse de la France, p. 25. 
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agriculture and industry has changed and is still changing, 
but even now, France remains predominantly agricul- 
tural! What large scale industry there is, is mainly 
localized in the north and north-east, and in one or two 
large towns like Lyons and Marseilles. The rest of 
France remains rural, with the small market town and 
the village as the typical units. Moreover, the typical 
form of agriculture remains, in essence, what it was in 
Great Britain before the agrarian and industrial revolu- 
tions, namely, the small farm, owned and worked by 
the peasant and his family. Three factors have gone to 
intensify this characteristic: the French aristocrats, un- 
like the English landed gentry, did not become gentle- 
men farmers, and thus failed to provide the nucleus of 
large-scale capitalist farming, which existed in Great 
Britain in the eighteenth century ; the Revolutionary 
land settlements broke up the large estates and greatly 
increased the number of peasant proprietors; and the 
Napoleonic Code, by making the principles of inherit- 
ance the partage des biens (the right of all children 
to share equally in inheritance) and not primogeniture, 
still further discouraged the survival of large estates. In 
other words, the fundamental organization of French 
economic life has been less touched by agrarian than by 
industrial revolution. In 1931 of 7,579,000 persons 
employed in agriculture, 4,657,832 were owners, and 
of a total of 2,432,262 establishments, 1,343,011, or 
$5 per cent., employed no paid labour. 

All this has had far-reaching consequences in the de- 
velopment of French political life. It means that the 


1 The 1931 census showed 7,579,000 persons employed in agriculture and 
7,653,000 in industry (excluding transport). If, however, transport workers 
are included in the figures for industry, the proportions change, leaving 36 per 
cent. of the “‘ active ” population in agriculture and 40 per cent. in industry. 
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typical*Frenchman must still be considered a peasant ; 
and even the townsman has not wholly escaped from his 
peasant inheritance. His relatives are either still engaged 
in agriculture or they live in one of the innumerable 
small towns whose life depends on agriculture. In either 
case, he or his family are surrounded by the typical 
products of this kind of civilization ; the village artisan, 
tradesman, innkeeper, the independent worker and 
craftsman, who still holds pride of place in France. 
The bourgeois, in the sense of the man who seeks to 
acquire “ through property an independence which will 
guarantee to him a standard of life, carrying with it a 
certain social standing, which he can pass on to his 
descendants ” ! is still to-day more typical of France than 
the wage earner. 

This attitude, translated into political terms, explains 
the traditional hostility of the Frenchman to State inter- 
ference in economic matters. Income-tax, social legis- 
lation, factory acts, all these have only been accepted 
slowly and grudgingly, and despite recent advances, 
French social and economic legislation has remained far 
behind that of Great Britain or the German Republic. 
With the growth of the Socialist and Communist 
parties, this hostility has to a great extent been overcome 
by the collectivist principle. But not entirely. It is to 
be noted that both Socialist and Communist doctrines 
have evolved a special place for the small owner-farmer. 
Land nationalization plans, for example, include special 
provisions for retaining his independence and continued 
ownership. It is not the small owner, but the large 
capitalist, against whom the campaigns are directed. 

France, then, is a country in which Radical individual- 


1 Siegfried, op. cit., p. 68. 
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ism forms the backbone of politics. When Barrés said, 
“T think France is Radical,” he was describing the funda- 
mental political attitude of the average Frenchman. A 
passionate attachment to the principles of the Revolution, 
and in particular to the theoretical equality of all French 
citizens ; a consequent suspicion of all loyalties which 
might threaten that equality and of all governmental 
powers which might weaken the citizen as against the 
power which exists to represent him; an interest in 
politics, first and foremost, as the institutional framework 
in which these fundamental principles are embodied, and, 
therefore, more concerned with questions of principle 
than of practice, with dogma than with programmes, 
more ethical than economic; a fundamental economic 
stability, whose typical unit is the individual or the 
family, and a consequent suspicion of regulation and in- 
terference with what is the property of the individual ; 
this has been and still is, in the main, the philosophy of 
the average Frenchman, and it is essentially the philosophy 
of the Left, and, as we shall see, of the Radical party in 
particular. 

This is not to say that there is not a very large Con- 
servative element. But the strength of the Right is not 
only much more localized, it is localized for the most 
part in very Catholic areas, distinguished, in addition, by 
some racial or historical difference from the rest of 
France ; in Celtic Brittany, for example, or the Basque 
country, both strongly Catholic and both racially dis- 
tinct from Latin France; in Alsace, which, with her 
mixed Latin and Germanic elements, has never been 
wholly assimilated by either France or Germany, and 
which, again, is largely Catholic. Apart from the Basque 
and Breton regions, and frontier provinces like Alsace 
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or like the Riviera, with its strong Italian and foreign 
tourist influences, there really are only Normandy and 
the West of France which present a solid Conservative 
block. This region has always had a strong Conserva- 
tive, if not Royalist tradition, and is again overwhelm- 
ingly Catholic. But over by far the greater part of 
France the prevailing political opinion is to the Left. 
The average Frenchman is, or was until recently, Radical 
or Radical—Socialist. He is now in increasing numbers 
Socialist or Communist.!_ But although he is prepared 
as a Socialist or a Communist to modify his individualism 
in favour of collectivization,? to express through trade 
union solidarity his realization of the growing impor- 
tance and growing interdependence of economic life, he 
still retains as his fundamental psychological basis the 
political heritage of 1789 and the economic heritage of 
peasantry. He is politically Left and socially Right, bold 
in his political philosophy and cautious in his economic 
policy. He is a rationalist in an age of political emotion- 
alism, an individualist in an age of mass movements. 
“The fundamental uniqueness of France,” it has been 
said,? “is the union in the French mind of aristocratic 
feeling and democratic ideas, of the respect for personal 
merit and faith in equality.” In the following chapters 
an attempt is made to show how all this works out in 
practice. 


1 The figures at the last general election were Sepa) as follows : 


Right . 2,250,000 Radicals . . . 1,500,000 
Centre . 2,000,000 Left Socialists . . . 2,000,000 
(eee » « I,§00,000 


| Smaller greaee +  §00,000 
* There are, however, strong Anarchist and Syndicalist tendencies among 
certain classes of industrial workers. 
* Guéhenno, op. cit., p. 61. 
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Tug French system of government is at the same time 
simpler and more complex than the British system. The 
French Constitution itself is simpler, because France has 
had many Constitutions, and has thus been able to make 
a fresh start in comparatively recent times, while the 
British Constitution is an accumulation of custom, 
precedent, and particular Acts, going back over centuries, 
and not forming a consistent whole. De Toqueville 
once said that the English Constitution did not exist, and 
he was right in the sense that one cannot point to any 
one document as the Constitution. France has a written 
Constitution dating from 1875, a short, unsystematic and 
fragmentary document, consisting of three laws passed 
in that year (together with one of 1873), laying down 
the method of election of the two Chambers of the 
Legislature and of the President, the powers of the 
latter and of the two Houses, the method of amending 
the Constitution, and so on. 

This Constitution is essentially simple and practical, 
but while it goes into a great deal of detail on some 
points, it contains noticeable gaps. For instance, it makes 
no declaration, as the American Constitution does, re- 
garding the rights and liberties of the citizens. It con- 
tains no provision for solving a deadlock between the 
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two Houses, which are for all practical purposes created 
with equal powers, and it does not provide for the 
organization of the judicial power, or of local administra- 
tion. So that in practice it has had to be supplemented 
in many ways. This has been done eithcr by reference 
to the past—local administration and the legal system, 
for example, have been carried on very largely on the 
lines laid down by Napoleon—or by the creation of 
new precedents, which have gradually acquired a virtu- 
ally constitutional force—the rules by which the President 
has to be guided, for example, in calling on a party 
leader to form a new government. 

The fact is, of course, that no Constitution, written or 
unwritten, can be completely comprchensive and definite, 
since, however institutions may change, the history of a 
people is continuous, and something from previous 
systems is bound to be carried over into those that 
supersede them. This is what has happened in France. 
There are, therefore, some points on which there 1s 
disagreement. The Declaration of the Rights of Man, 
reference to which is so conspicuously absent from the 
Constitution, was felt by so eminent a jurist as Duguit 
to preserve even into the Third Republic a positive Icgal 
force, which would render any law infringing its principle 
unconstitutional. This view was condemned by equally 
eminent jurists on the ground that the Declaration had 
never had legal, but only dogmatic value. There are 
other points which are debated in the same way. But 
it remains true that, in general outline, the principles of 
French government, as laid down by the Constitution, 
are clearly expressed and easy to grasp. The whole 
system may perhaps best be understood by saying that it 


attempts to graft on to the rigidly centralized adminis- 
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trative system of Napoleon the democratic principles of 
the Revolution. The contradictions between the new 
system of 1875 and that part of the old system which 
survives alongside it reveal admirably a fundamental 
difference between the French and the British attitudes 
to one major political problem which the Revolution 
left unsolved. Where the principles of liberty and 
equality cannot be reconciled, the Englishman has 
always preferred the former, while the Frenchman’s 
tendency is always to sacrifice liberty to equality. 

If the French Constitution is simpler than the British, 
parliamentary government, at least on the surface, is 
much more complex in France than in Great Britain. For 
whercas until quite recently there were in practice only 
two political partics in Great Britain, there have been since 
the inception of the Third Republic, and still are to-day 
in France, a number of political groups, cach of which, 
being too small to form a working majority alone, is 
bound to seek the support of two or more groups with 
whom it has, at least temporarily, some interests in 
common. It follows that all French Governments are 
coalition Governments, usually of three or more different 
groups, whose agreement on a policy is often incom- 
plete, and frequently breaks down altogether. The 
explanation of the successful working of the two-party 
system in Great Britain is that, as Lord Balfour put it 
in a classic sentence, until the present century at least, 
“ our alternating Cabinets, though belonging to different 
parties, have never differed about the foundations of 
society.”2 The British two-party system, that is, 
assumes a fundamental agreement underlying party 

1 Bagehot. The English Constitution. Oxford University Press, 1928. 


Introduction by the Earl of Balfour, p. xxiv. 
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differences. The form of government, constitutional 
monarchy, for example, is not challenged by any but 
a comparatively negligible section of public opinion. 
There is now, though there has not always been, a 
general agreement about one matter on which people 
often feel keenly enough to make revolutions, namely, 
the religious question. So that Britain has been able 
to express political differences through the medium of 
two, or at most three, great parties. 

France has never reached agreement to this extent. 
Even to-day the question of the form of government, 
Republic or Monarchy, although not a practical political 
issue, still divides people enough for there to be a Royalist 
party—important as far as the publicity it gets is con- 
cerned, although probably supported only by relatively 
small numbers recruited from a very small class. In 
the same way, the religious question still divides French 
political parties acutely, and constitutes, if not one of 
the contemporary political issues, at least a permanent 
potential issue. One might perhaps regard the multi- 
plicity of French groups as made up of a number of 
divisions into two parties on different issues, but with 
the line drawn in different places in each case. Thus 
France is either Republican or Monarchist, Catholic or 
Free-thinking, Conservative or Socialist, Nationalist 
or Internationalist, and the various permutations of 
these four most important issues account for the twelve 
or sO most important groups.!. There are, of course, 


1 These cross divisions account in reality only for seven or eight parties 
which have clear-cut doctrinal differences. But the N pages in French 
parliamentary procedure by which membership of the important parlia- 
mentary commissions is made proportionate to the strength of groups, and 
by which the President is required to consult group leaders prior to the 
formation of a new Government, encourage ambitious politicians to avoid 
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other factors of importance which will be discussed later. 
Here it is sufficient to draw attention to the obvious 
differences between the French and the British systems. 
The provisions of the Constitution can be summed up 
very briefly.t. Legislative power is divided in France 
between a Chamber of Deputies elected by manhood 
(in France called universal) suffrage, and a Senate, also 
elected, but according to a somewhat complicated in- 
direct system, the electors being drawn from the repre- 
sentatives of the various local authorities. The period of 
election is for nine years (one-third retiring every three 
years) and the electors have themselves been elected some 
time previously to recording their votes in senatorial 
elections. This means that the Senate tends to represent 
public opinion with a time lag of from six to thirteen 
years. The fact that the Senators must be at least forty 
years of age adds to the possibility of their being out of 
touch with the times. In addition, the composition of 
the electoral college is biassed in favour of the repre- 
sentation of small towns, so that the Senate has always 
tended to represent rural rather than industrial interests.? 


the risk of being a cipher in a Jarge group by forming smaller groups of their 
own. They thus greatly increase their aces of representation on the 
Commissions and of being included among those whom the President may 
ask to form the new Government. In this way every Chamber has, in practice, 
from a dozen to seventeen or eighteen groups. 

1 As there are numerous textbooks which the student can easily consult 
on the Constitution, only a very brief outline is given here. The student 
is referred for more detailed descriptions to the list of books given in 
Appendix III. 

2 In view of the conflict between the Senate and the Socialist party, the 
following examples taken from Barthélémy’s Précis Dalloz de Droit Constitu- 
tionnel (1936 ed. pp. 218-220) are of interest. In 1927, Paris with 3,000,000 
inhabitants, had 147 senatorial electors. The Seine département (the Paris 
suburbs) had 1,079. In other words, Paris had one senatorial elector tor 25,000 
inhabitants, while the suburban municipalities had one for every 1,500 inhabi- 
tants. Marseilles, with a population of 600,000 in 1927, had 24 senatorial 
electors; the rest of the département, with a population of 300,000, had 313, or 
thirteen times as many delegates for half the number of inhabitants. Further 
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On the whole, the picture is clearly one of a revising and 
delaying body, such as the British House of Lords is 
often described as being, with this important difference, 
that in the case of France, the delay can become 
permanent. For the Constitution contains no provision 
for solving a deadlock between the two Houses, and 
there have been examples of the Senate’s considering a 
Bill for a period of four years, leaving the Chamber 
powerless to continue with the measure. The Social 
Insurance Act passed the Chamber in 1924, but was 
passed by the Senate only in 1928. Sometimes a Bill 
is permanently held up. Women suffrage, for instance, 
has repeatedly been accepted by the Chamber and turned 
down by the Senate. In fact it is often said that many 
Deputies consent to see this measure passed in the 
Chamber as a gesture, only because they know that 
they can rely on the Senate not to accept it. 

The Senate is, therefore, a much more important body 
than the British House of Lords. Distinguished poli- 
ticians sit in the Scnate and belong to the Government. 
The rule by which Ministers in either House can address 
the other largely obviates the inconvenience which results 
in Great Britain from having Ministers in the Upper 
House. The French Senate, in fact, enjoys a prestige 
nearer to that of the American Senate. Its President is 


examples, published in the Populaire of April 6, 1938, reveal that in the 
département of Seine-et-Oise, 351 communes with a population of under 
$00 each, and a total population of 88,948, have 352 senatorial electors, while 
the single Commune with over 60,000 inhabitants (Versailles) has 24 senatorial 
electors for a population of 73,839. In all, the rural population, # of the whole, 
has the same number of representatives as the urban population, which is $ of 
the whole. The four Senators of the département belong to the Right, 
while of the 15 Deputies 13 belong to the Left (9 being Communist), and only 
2 are on the Right. In Seine-Inférieure, Rouen and Le Havre have 48 
electors for a population of 288,033. The 288,800 inhabitants of the 604 
communes having a population of under 1,500 each have 877 electors. 
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always a very strong candidate for the Presidency of 
the Republic, and there have been several cases in 
which a Government defeated in the Senate has been 
obliged to resign. In 1925, for example, by defeating 
M. Herriot, and again in 1937 and 1938 by defeating 
M. Blum, the Senate made it impossible for their re- 
spective Governments to carry on. 

The Executive is constituted, as in the British system, 
by a Cabinet of Ministers, cach of whom is responsible 
for a department, together with various other Ministers 
and Under-Secretaries for less important offices. There 
is nothing in the Constitution to say that the Govern- 
ment shall resign if it is in a minority in the Chambcr, 
only the responsibility of individual Ministers being 
specified ; but, in practice, the principle of collective 
responsibility applies as in Great Britain, and a Govern- 
ment no longer enjoying the confidence of the Chamber 
resigns. The President is, like the English king, irre- 
sponsible, except in the case of high treason. All his 
actions must be approved by a Minister who holds 
himself responsible for them to the Legislature. 

The President, however, has the theoretical power to 
dissolve the Chamber with the consent of the Senate, in 
times of parliamentary crisis or deadlock. This has 
happened only once, in 1877, and the President doing 
so immediately found himself compelled to resign, so 
strong was the indignation against his misuse, for personal 
ends, of what was intended only as an emergency power. 
In consequence, no President has since then dared to make 
use of this power, and the departure of a President from 
strictly constitutional impartiality (as m 1924, in the 
case of M. Millerand, who tried to intervene in an 
electoral campaign, using his presidential prestige to 
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support party ends), would, as it did then, render his 
continuance in office impossible. For the French feel 
so strongly on this point that it would be very unlikely 
for a party with such “unconstitutional’’ support to find 
a majority in the Legislature. 

The President, that is, is intended to play the traditional 
role of the constitutional monarch, to advise, to en- 
courage, and to warn. With this addition, that his advice 
is necessarily more often sought in France than the 
monarch’s advice in England, since frequent changes of 
Government, along with the presence of coalition 
Governments, mean that there is very often no clear 
opposition to form the succeeding Government. Prece- 
dent, however, has laid down guiding rules for the 
President in his choice of the Party leader whom he 
will ask to form a Government, so that even here his 
personal feelings are not allowed free play. It is, how- 
ever, possible for him, within the limits laid down, to 
give some weight to both personal and party prejudices. 
Thus, it was known that President Loubet would never 
accept Clemenceau in a Government, and that M. Dou- 
mergue, when President, was very hostile to the Left 
Government of 1924 to 1926, and did his best to bring 
back Poincaré. On the whole, however, French Presi- 
dents have been expected to be, and have usually been 
(except during the war, when M. Poincaré was President) 
rather neutral in character, keeping aloof from party 
antagonism. It is noticeable that M. Doumer was 
preferred to M. Briand in 1932, in spite of the tremendous 
prestige of the latter. The explanation of this attitude to 
the Presidency lies most probably in the French distrust 
of individual power. Although personalities are more 
important in French than in British politics, once an 
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individual holds power he becomes suspect. For, as 
we have suggested, the conviction that “it is the nature 
of authority to abuse its power” is inherent in French 
individualism. It must not be forgotten that Napoleon, 
Charles X., Napoleon III. are recent enough examples 
of this tendency to make the danger appear more than 
theoretical. 

Whatever the cause, the fact is undoubtedly there, 
and shows itself, not only in the attitude to the President, 
but in the constitution of the Legislature itself and in its 
relation to the Executive. The former, as the democratic 
representative of the people, is given, in France, by the 
institution of a fixed tenure of four years, a power over 
the Government such as no English Parliament has. If 
the House of Commons defeats a Government, either the 
opposition takes office or there is a dissolution, and once 
a situation is reached where no Government can obtain 
a clear majority, dissolution becomes inevitable. In 
France, however many Governments come and go, the 
Chamber sits securely for its term of four years. It is 
therefore possessed of a power over the Government 
similar to that of the Government over the private mem- 
ber in the British system. In Britain, the private 
member is insecure, because if he endangers the majority, 
he may be forced by the Government to fight an election. 
In France, the Minister is insecure because he can be 
turned out of office by the Chamber without any conse- 
quent danger to the private member, except the dis- 
crediting of parliamentary government, which eventu- 
ally results from the misuse of this power. 

This helplessness of Governments in face of the 
Chamber has given rise to one of the most serious 
problems of parliamentary government in France, 
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namely, the lack of continuity of Governments, and their 
inability, in view of their short life, to put into effect 
any long-range policy. This, of course, reacts very 
unfavourably on the permanent administration of the 
departments, and gocs far to explain why the adminis- 
trative system remains so out of touch with modern 
needs. Not only does an average Cabinet not have the 
time to carry out any considerable reorganization, but 
the weakness of Ministers as against the Legislature 
makes them all the less willing to do so. Their power 
as heads of their respective departments, which in the 
strongly centralized French system is considered grcater 
than the power of Ministers in the more loosely knit 
British system, gives them a valuable weapon, which to 
some extent counterbalances the power cxercised by the 
Deputy over the Ministers as a whole. 

For, as head of his department, the Minister has many 
favours to offer, either directly or through his subordinate, 
the Prefect of the département. The Prefect’s office is a 
very important one and a very difficult one to describe 
both briefly and accurately. Perhaps the best impression 
of his place in the scheme of government may be given 
by describing him as a kind of Lord-Lieutenant of the 
County, with real functions of control (as the repre- 
sentative of the central Government) over almost all 
spheres of activity of the local authorities. The Prefect, 
for example, appoints all local employees of the Govern- 
ment—postmen, constables, elementary school teachers, 
and controls the various State services within the dé- 
partement. He is thus in direct contact with several 
Ministers of State, other than the Minister of the Interior 
to whom he is directly responsible, and by whom he is 
appointed. He also appoints a large number of local 
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officials of the département, who are responsible to him 
and not to the local elected body. The Minister, in 
addition to his control over the Prefect, also appoints 
directly the officials of his Cabinet—the secretarial staff 
which he employs when in office, to deal with the 
permanent officials, and which constitutes a kind of 
private “ Brain trust” for each Minister—and exercises 
direct control over many local activities. Local post 
offices, tobacco shops, etc., can be opened only with the 
consent of the Minister of Finance. The consent of 
the Minister of the Interior in person is necessary before 
a mineral spring can be exploited, that of the Minister of 
Education before a school can be built. 

Now the Deputy is the individual, above all others, 
who is interested in the allocation of posts by Minister 
or Prefect, and in the general facilities accorded to local 
areas. He not only represents the interests of his 
constituents in the same way as the British M.P. 
represents his, but he is also considered to be under 
an obligation to do what he can for individual constitu- 
ents in the way of obtaining posts to which appoint- 
ment is made by Minister or Prefect. Moreover, 
he is much more closely in touch with local politics 
than his British counterpart. He is very often the local 
Mayor. M. Herriot, for example, has been Mayor of 
Lyons for more than thirty years. M. Dormoy, the 
second Popular Front Minister of the Interior, is Mayor 
of Montlugon. His predecessor, M. Salengro, was 
Mayor of Lille. Many other similar cases could be 

uoted. Thus the Deputy’s re-election may depend, and 
rane does depend, to some extent on his activities 
on behalf of his constituency. This state of affairs means 
that he can often be virtually bribed by the promise of 
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favours for his constituents not to harass a Government 
or a Minister too much. And the very considerable 
power which the Prefect still enjoys over the conduct of 
elections (although this is far from having the determin- 
ing influence it is sometimes made out to have) is an 
additional factor holding the Deputy in check. The 
strong Radical hold over a great deal of the country 
is sometimes explained by the attachment of this party 
to the Ministry of the Interior, nearly all Cabinets in 
which the Radical party participates containing a Radical 
Minister of the Interior. Or alternatively this attachment 
is explained as being designed, through the control of 
the Interior over the Prefects, and thus over local life, to 
maintain the Radical majority in these areas. However 
that may be—and it is possible to exaggerate the rdéle of 
the Prefect—it still remains true that the interdependence 
of Minister, Prefect, and Deputy in French politics—for 
the Deputy in his turn can use his influence to obtain the 
dismissal of a particular Prefect by the Minister—goes 
far to explain the very slow advances made by reformist 
movements in favour of decentralization. Both sides, 
Minister and Deputy, stand to lose a valuable political 
weapon if local government undergoes any considerable 
reorganization. 

A further point helping to render Governments even 
more unstable is that the rapid turnover means that, at 
any moment, there are in the Chamber a large number 
of potential Ministers (ministrables), about thirty, it is 
estimated, at any given time. And these have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose from the fall of a 
Government. The usual figure of an average of ten 
months for the life of a Government gives, however, 


a not wholly accurate picture. While in periods of 
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crises Governments succeed each other with bewilder- 
ing rapidity (there have been cases where a Govern- 
ment has not survived its first meeting with the 
Chamber), it sometimes happens that a Government 
holds office for two or three years. It must not be for- 
gotten that the reshuffles which often take place in Great 
Britain, as, for instance, on the occasion of Mr. Eden’s 
resignation, would in France involve the resignation and 
reformation of the Ministry. Many new Ministries in 
France are in effect only reshuffles, leaving the essential 
composition of the Government unchanged. Similarly 
there have been many cases in which a Minister holds 
the same office throughout a whole series of changing 
Governments, as in the case of Briand, who remained 
at the Foreign Office from 1925 to 1931. But even 
when these mitigations have been allowed for, it remains 
true that ministerial instability is considerably greater in 
France than in Great Britain.? 

All of the above goes to explain why personalities are 
so much more important in French politics than in 
English. To be Mayor of his municipality increases the 
French politician’s chances of being elected to Parliament. 
Once there, if he joins or forms a new small group, 
instead of adhering to a large group, his individual 
chances of becoming a Minister, or a member of one of 
the Parliamentary Commissions, whose réle will be 
described later, are greatly increased. And it is all to 
the advantage of his constituents that he should become 
a Minister. They hope for something more than merely 
the prestige, which is all that an English constituency 
gains by the inclusion of its member in the Cabinet. 


2 A list of the changes of Governments in France and Great Britain since the 
war is given in Appendix II. 
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It must not be concluded, however, that party dis- 
cipline is lacking in France. It is much weaker as one 
moves farther to the Right and most of the small, 
impermanent groups belong to the Centre and Right. 
To the Left, where parties are committed to a definite and 
positive policy (much of the Right is mainly dis- 
tinguished for its anti-Leftism), party discipline is much 
stronger. Secessions nevertheless take place, and owing 
to the group basis of French politics, secessionist groups 
survive and often maintain a permanently separate 
existence. This happened, for example, in 1906, when 
the Socialist Party split on the question of participating 
in the Radical Government, and Briand and Viviani left 
the party and later joined the Republican—Socialist 
Party. 

There are two more factors making for the weakness 
of the Government in face of the Chamber which must 
be mentioned at this stage, namely, the procedure of the 
French Legislature, which differs considerably from the 
British method, and the existence of the interpellation. 
Senate and Chamber in France are divided, for purposes 
of legislation, into a series of ““ Commissions,” rather on 
the lines of the Standing Committees of the House of 
Commons in this country. These Commissions are 
elected in both Houses annually, the strength of the 
different groups being in proportion to their numerical 
strength in the Chamber or Senate respectively. Each 
Commission is attached to a Department, and any Bill 
initiated by the Department is considered by the relevant 
Commission before there is a general debate on it. This 
means that there is a larger mass of instructed opinion 
to discuss measures than at the same stage of a Bill in 


the English House of Commons, where it is considered 
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by the whole House, and its general principles decided 
on, before it goes to the Standing Committee. But it 
also means that if the Commission desires to obstruct, it 
is admirably placed to do so. For when the Bill is 
finally debated, the Commission is in charge of the de- 
bate, and constitutes, as it were, a body whose function 
is to cross-examine the Minister, whereas in England 
the Minister remains throughout in charge of his Bill, 
and no Committee can substantially alter it, unless he 
agrees to accept the proposed modifications. This means 
divided leadership, and particularly where the “reporter” 
or President of the Commission may be himself a candi- 
date for the Minister’s office, in a subsequent Cabinet, 
can lead to a great deal of unprofitable obstruction and 
time-wasting. In general, however, the Minister and the 
Commission collaborate. The latter have access to docu- 
ments, and there is no doubt that it can be of great 
assistance to a Minister to havc instructed criticism before 
his Bill is submitted to general debate. They can relieve 
congestion of the Legislature, and can make the rank and 
file member an integral part of the legislative machine. 
But their potentialities for ill must not be overlooked. 
The Finance Commission has, and notably in times of 
crisis like 1926 and 1932, tended to dispute ministerial 
Icadership, and thus increased the Government’s diffi- 
culties. 

The Commissions and the interpellation form together 
a formidable body of criticism directed to the Minister. 
The interpellation, in particular, is a danger to the Govern- 
ment, for it can often give rise to a snatch vote bringing 
down the Government. It is, in essence, a cross between 
the English question time and a motion on the adjourn- 
ment, except that, in the French system, it can develop 
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into a general criticism of Ministerial policy, and that 
the vote terminating the debate, if made a question of 
confidence, determines the fate of the Government. It 
is estimated that three-fifths of the French governments 
end their career in this way. 

Two final points in connection with the French parlia- 
mentary system must be mentioned in order to make 
recent and contemporary problems of French Govern- 
ments easier to understand. The first, which gives the 
Government considerable power over the Chamber and 
has occasioned a great deal of bitterness, is the system of 
décrets-lois. These are decrees having the force of law 
varying from the ordinary Ministerial decrees forming 
the body of Administrative law, in the English sense, to 
decrees issued under a wide discretion given by Parlia- 
ment, in Acts on the lines of an Emergency Powers Act. 
In July 1935, when M. Laval took office after the financial 
crisis, he immediately obtained plenary powers from the 
Chamber until the end of October, to put his deflationary 
programme into effect. In that time he passed five hun- 
dred of these decrees, including the economy decrees 
affecting the salaries of officials and pensioners, the re- 
moval of which formed part of the Popular Front 
programme. 

This right to make decrees often gives great power 
to the Prime Minister. It was particularly abused 
by M. Laval, and was one of the strongest planks in 
the electoral campaign against him. The laws against 
the Fascist Leagues, in December 1935, were to be 
applied by means of decrees, a fact which enabled 
M. Laval to put off their application until the attack 
on M. Blum, in February 1936, practically compelled 
him to take some action. Even then, his decrees 
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suppressed only one organization, the Camelots du Roy. 
It was on a request for plenary powers to legislate by 
financial decrees that M. Blum in June 1937, M. Chau- 
temps in March 1938, and M. Blum again the following 
month, were defeated. Although the Chamber has at 
times granted to Governments extensive powers to make 
decrees, its traditional dislike of anything that smacks 
of dictatorship has made it exceedingly suspicious of the 
use of these powers, which the Left is always inclined to 
label as Fascism. 

The other factor of importance in French political life 
to which no reference has yet been made is the French 
electoral system. This has been, since 1928, the single 
member constituency as it exists in England, but with 
the very important difference that there are in French 
general elections two ballots, separated by a week’s 
interval. It is difficult to overestimate the importance 
of the second ballot in clarifying the various political 
issues so as to permit of the emergence for practical 
purposes of something like a two-party system. Very 
briefly, the system works as follows: at the first ballot 
each party presents to the electors its programme for 
their approval. The result of the ballot shows exactly 
what are the chances of success of the candidates, some- 
times as many as nine or ten. Between the first and 
second ballots there takes place the sort of compromise 
and bargaining which in England is necessarily con- 
ducted within a party, or arrived at during an electoral 
campaign. The parties to which the candidates belong 
may instruct them not to present themselves for election 


1 A recent lawsuit has revealed the close connection of this organization 
with that of the Croix de Feu, but the latter organization was not dissolved 
by M. Laval. 
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at the second ballot, and may or may not add instructions 
to the rank and file as to whom to vote for in this case. 
Or a compromise with some other candidate may be 
reached, whereby he agrees to stand down and support 
one of the others in return for some concession on policy. 
Of course, the system opens the way to almost unlimited 
possibilities of bribery. But it also permits small and 
otherwise unrepresented groups to drive a bargain which 
will enable them to be partially represented by the candi- 
date whose views are nearcst to theirs. 

It is in the case of the well-organized parties of the Left 
that the advantages of the system, and, in particular, its 
elasticity are seen. In the elections of 1932, when there 
was as yet no official understanding between the Left 
parties, the second ballot made it possible for the French 
Left solidarity, to which reference has already been made, 
to be expressed, without necessarily committing the parties 
to more agreement than they intended. Where a 
Socialist candidate had more votes than any other candi- 
date of the Left at the first ballot, the Radicals generally 
withdrew their candidate, though not always specifically 
advising their followers to vote Socialist. The Socialist 
did the same, usually advising their followers to vote 
Radical. The Communists maintained thcir candidates, 
but the rank and file in many cases obeyed the old Left 
urge to solidarity, in defiance of orders from above. So 
that the second ballot also provides valuable indications 
to party headquarters as to the state of feeling in the 
party in general. In many constituencies it was possible 
to conclude from the figures at the second ballot that 
practically the entire Communist vote had gone over to 
the Socialist candidate. This understanding between the 
candidates of the Left is the general rule in France. In 
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1928, which, owing to the action of the Communists, 
was an exception to this rule, nearly one hundred seats 
which could otherwise have been won, were lost to the 
Left. In 1932 the lesson had been learned, and in spite 
of the official independence of the Communists, only 
about twenty seats were lost in this way. 

In 1936 the value of the second ballot to the Popular 
Front was enormous. It provided a single, just, and 
eminently workable arrangement for allotting seats to 
the different parties making up the Popular Front. The 
Left candidate who headed the list at the first ballot 
automatically became the Popular Front candidate, and 
the others retired and supported him. This arrangement 
was loyally and wholeheartedly adhered to, with only a 
few isolated exceptions. M. Déat, the nceo-Socialist 
leader, for instance, maintained his candidature in defiance 
of the agrecment, but the electorate adhered to it and 
defeated him. It is difficult indeed to see how a Popular 
Front could in fact be realized in the absence of some such 
system as the second ballot. 

France’s Constitution, then, although superficially 
simple, is in its practical working a complex mechanism 
containing inherent contradictions. It was intended 
originally to pave the way for a return to the Monarchy, 
which in part explains the weight given to the Senate. 
When Republicanism became the settled philosophy of 
France, the Senate naturally constituted a check on 
legislative action, because of its legal equality with the 
Chamber, and because of the nature of the regulations 
governing the election of Senators. It still continues to 
harass Left Governments, and there is a growing Socialist 
opinion, much strengthened by the Senate’s undisguised 
hostility to M. Blum and his party in April 1938, in 
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favour of some change in its constitution. The deadlock 
between the Government and the Legislature which so 
frequently occurs has also led a considerable body of 
Opinion to favour constitutional modifications on the 
lines of those which President Doumergue attempted 
to introduce in 1934, namely, the creation of something 
analagous to the British Prime Minister’s right to dis- 
solve. It is doubtful, however, whether French opinion 
would accept this, unless it were surrounded by very 
strict safeguards. The French traditional suspicion of 
executive power leads the Left to condemn it as poten- 
tial dictatorship, as indeed, in the form suggested by 
M. Doumergue, it might have become. So far, these 
proposals are supported only by Centre and Right wing 
opinion. 

That the difficulties referred to here constitute a very 
real danger to French democracy, and herald its eventual 
overthrow in favour of some Fascist régime, is often 
suggested in some quarters. Perhaps the best way to 
judge of the truth of these assertions is to analyse the 
different attitudes of French parties and groups towards 
the main problems confronting the State, and to make 
some attempt to assess the strength of the various political 
forces expressed by the parliamentary and non-parlia- 
mentary parties in France to-day. This will be the aim 
of the next chapter. 
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Name of Group. 
Independents 


Economic, Social and Percant Nction 


Republican and Social Group . 
Republican Federation 


(Republican Democratic Union) . 


Republican Centre 
Left Republicans 
tas Republicans 4 
ss areas Democrats 
t Independents 
Radical Left 
Independent Lett 


Radical and Radical-Socialist P Party 


Republican-Socialists 

French Socialists 

Socialists of France 
Socialist-Republican Union 
Socialist Party (S.F.1.O.) . 
Socialist-Communists ee 
Communists (S.F.I.C.) 

** Tsolated ’? members 


Election. 


eons 


ws 


. 129 


II 
12 


1932. 


16 
18 


131 
9 
10 
26 


Chamber, 


1934. 


27 


March 
1936. 


IO 


5 
14 


AI 
31 
29 

6 
12 
23 
43 
16 

ISI 


‘ 


39 


93 
10 


IO 
42 


1 The group of Alsatian Deputies, which has now changed its name to 


“Independents for Popular Action.” 


THE SENATE 


Right Group 
Republican Left 
Republican Union 


Democratic and Radical Union 


Left Independents 
Democratic Left 
Socialists of France 


Socialist Party .: F.1.O. D,) « 


Others 


1932. 


20 
70 
33 


ISI 


18 
12 


1935. 


13 
62 
31 


162 


17. 


CHAPTER III 
THE POLITICAL PARTIES 


FRENCH party organization presents at first sight a picture 
of almost unbelicvable confusion. Not only are there 
in any Chamber from twelve to seventeen or more 
groups, but the groups themsclves are of varying per- 
manence, some of them from time to time merging 
wholly or partly with others, some distinguished from 
their neighbours in the Chamber by personal loyalties 
rather than by differences of principle. This fluidity is 
itself perplexing enough to the Anglo-Saxon observer. 
But the difficulty docs not end there. It must also be 
added that there are important parties outside the 
Chamber which are either not represented in it at all, 
or which are represented under quite different names, 
that group-labels are not the same in Chamber and Senate, 
that the labels under which elections are fought coincide 
only very roughly—and sometimes indeed not at all— 
with those adopted by groups inside the Chamber, and 
that groups come and go, or sometimes reappear under 
different names, even within the life of one Chamber. 
The table on the opposite page gives some idea of the 
fluctuations in numbers and names of groups at the 
elections of 1932 and in the Chamber that resulted from 
them. Appendix II. gives a complete table of all major 


groups since the war. 
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Finally, the group-labels are themselves completely 
misleading to an outsider. It is sufficient to say of a 
French political group that its name contains the adjective 
“Left,” to know immediately that it is either not Left 
at all, or that only a fraction of its members vote Left; a 
group labelled “Democratic” is invariably Right, as 
(with one exception) are all groups labelled “Re- 
publican”; “Liberal” equally invariably describes a 
Conservative, as does the term “ Progressist ’’ ; and if a 
group proclaims itself “Socialist” in any hyphenated title, 
such as “ Radical-Socialist,” ‘“‘ Republican—Socialist,” 
“ French-Socialist,” then it is not the official Socialist 
party, but one of the Left groups in the Chamber differ- 
ing from the Socialist party in certain respects. 

The key to all this confusion lies in the ability to 
distinguish the more fundamental issues which form the 
bases of the group organization and to correlate these 
relatively permanent tendencies with their more ephem- 
eral expressions in a series of shifting groups. Such 
groups as exist only to strengthen the political position 
of an individual, or ofa group of individuals—an example 
being the group of Non-Inscrits, the only link between 
whose members is that they are individuals not attached 
to any other group—those coalitions of groups for 
electoral purposes which only survive during the electoral 
campaign, separating again into their component parts 
immediately the Chamber assembles, all these can be 
conveniently ignored without causing any significant 
gaps in the picture of the party mosaic. 

The really basic division in French politics is, as has 
already been said, the division into Right and Left, into 
those who attach most value to tradition or continuity 


in French political institutions, and those who feel that 
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France to-day is pre-eminently the product of 1789. The 
latter view has, as has already been pointed out, a much 
greater appeal, and particularly a greater electoral appeal, 
than the former. Political traditionalism is very readily 
associated with reaction, or merely with the absence of 
action, whereas the Revolution is conceived of as 
essentially a movement towards a goal. The discrepancy 
between the labels and principles of French groups, the 
phenomenon which Thibaudet has happily called 
sinistrisme, or “Left incline,’ can therefore be ex- 
plained largely as the device whereby the bogy of 
“reaction,” or standstill, is hidden from the French 
elector. A Conservative Party in France must still pay 
lip-service to the Revolution, and does so by labelling 
itself “Liberal.” In the same way a Liberal Party (that 
is, a party approximating to the English conception of 
Liberal) feels obliged to provide some evidence of move- 
ment or progress, and tacks on “ Socialist ” to its official 
title. So that, to read the names of French groups, one 
would infer that the whole country is unanimously 
marching on to the ideal of freedom laid down in 1789. 

A closer analysis reveals that, as far as many groups 
are concerned, this is a movement which, like cinema 
motor drives, is limited to the scenery. Once the correct 
shade of deference to the Revolution has been paid by 
the title, the group pays no further attention to it. In 
reality, although the word “Conservative” does not 
figure in the list of French parties in the present (1936) 
Chamber, there are four or five groups which are un- 
deniably Conservative, and another two or three which 
are more or less so. Dislike of the name does not prevent 
the existence of the thing. Nor is the electorate deceived 


by the multiplicity of names, for, as we have seen, the 
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second ballot very often becomes a struggle in which 
the Left is called on to oppose the Right, under whatever 
label it goes, as the representative of “ reaction.” 

If the Right represents opposition to the Revolution, 
it does not, in the Chamber at least, represent hostility 
to the régime. There is no Royalist Party in the 
Chamber. The Action Frangaise, led by M. Léon Daudet 
and M. Charles Maurras, has no representative in the 
Chamber, and is, moreover, an anti-parliamentary party, 
whose inspiration is Fascist as much as, if not more than, 
Royalist. Its appeal is almost exclusively to the young 
of the middle classes, students for the most part, for whom 
it represents either a romantic crusade or an opportunity 
for street rioting. Its philosophy is a mixture of medizx- 
valism and totalitarianism. It is violently Catholic, 
although it has been condemned by the Pope on the 
ground that it regards Catholicism mercly as a con- 
ventional weapon of authority. M. Maurras himself 
is an atheist, and frankly admits that Catholicism is for 
him merely one aspect of authority. It is Royalist, and 
looks forward, not only to the restoration of the 
monarchy, but to the union of King and Church which 
characterized the ancien régime. Here again, however, 
it has been disowned by the official pretender to the 
throne. In fact, both its Catholicism and its Royalism 
are only part of that romantic harking back to the 
traditional France which masks the real nature of its 
philosophy, its belief in the principle of authority as 
opposed to democracy. 

It envisages a State in which an absolute and hereditary 
monarch, surrounded by an élite of advisers, responsible 
only to him, will rule over a citizenry organized in 


corporations of workers and employers. This Corpora- 
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tism is not to be confused with Syndicalism, since it denies 
the class struggle, and postulates as the guiding principle 
of functional corporations, “ the common interest which 
demands class collaboration and not class conflict.” The 
Action Frangaise has regionalist sympathies, insisting on 
the reality of the traditional provincial entitics, and on 
the need for more freedom and independence for local 
areas. Here again, however, there may be discerned 
a sentimental appeal to tradition, to the lost greatness of 
pre-Revolutionary France ; it is in fact another facet of 
the hostility of the Action Frangaise to the Republican 
democratic State, to the “ France, one and indivisible,” 
which is the product of nineteenth century revolutions. 

The strength of the Action Francaise is to be found in 
its “ oppositionism”” rather than in its programme. 
Its attitude is primarily one of hostility, a series of 
“antis”’; anti-Republican, anti-Democratic, anti-Parlia- 
mentary, anti-Jewish, anti-Freethinker, anti-Internation- 
alist, expressed by violent demonstrations, not by parlia- 
mentary or constitutional means. “ We do not want to 
cap the Republic with the fleur-de-lis of the Monarchy. 
We want to cut its throat. . . . If riot is an effective 
weapon, good ; if conspiracy, excellent; coup d état, 
perfect. ... The means by which a Government 
achieves power have no relevance to its right to rule the 
country ; it is only the result, what is in the best interests 
of the nation, which can give it the right, which can make 
it the legitimate Government.” 

Violent press campaigns, personal abuse of the Re- 
public and its leaders (including incitement to personal 
violence, such as led to the attack on M. Blum in February 
1936), the encouragement of violence in general, these, 


then, are the chief methods which the movement em- 
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ploys. Its followers were, until recently, like the Fascist 
Croix de Feu, grouped in a semi-military organization, 
the Ligue d’Action Francaise, of which the Camelots du 
Roy were the élite or the shock troops. This league, 
along with the Croix de Feu and others, is now legally 
dissolved. It has been claimed, however, and there is 
little reason to doubt the truth of the claim, that the 
organizations have, in fact, been reformed under new 
names. The Parti Social Francais, under the leadership 
of Colonel de la Roque, has replaced the Croix de Feu, 
which was the most important of them, and now repre- 
sents itself as a non-military organization. 

Originally merely a league of ex-servicemen, a kind 
of “ French Legion,” the Croix de Feu came to the fore 
after the riots of 1934, and until its suppression by the 
legislation of the Popular Front Government in 1936, 
gained a good deal of publicity by its spectacular demon- 
strations in different parts of the country. It had, how- 
ever, already become considerably discredited by 1936, 
as a party of words rather than of action, and the Parti 
Social Francais, which then replaced it, has suffered also 
from the revelation that its leader, the Comte de la 
Roque, had, as leader of the Croix de Feu, been receiving 
subsidies from the parliamentary Governments he was 
engaged in denouncing in such fiery terms. 

Like other bodies of a similar type, the Jeunesses 
Patriotes, the Solidarité Francaise, the Francistes (now also 
dissolved’), the Croix de Feu had no coherent programme. 
Indeed, like that of the Parti Social Francais which suc- 
ceeded it, its programme was intentionally incoherent, 
offering little more than a series of vague and mystic 


1 The Jeunesses Patriotes have now been re-formed as the Parti National et 
Social, the Solidarité Frangaise as the Faisceau Frangais. 
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aspirations and calls to action at some future and mysteri- 
ous date. It is doubtless this deliberately non-committal 
attitude which has enabled the P.S.F. candidates (the 
P.S.F. having now abandoned some of the anti-parlia- 
mentarism of the Croix de Feu) to become the recognized 
candidates of the Right in many recent election contests, 
and which has caused eight members of the present 
Chamber to adopt the label of that party. 

The Croix de Feu recruited its followers largely from 
among the lower middle classes and ex-servicemen, and 
expressed mainly the vague discontent with parliamentary 
government which is characteristic of post-war European 
countries. The fact that such organizations are now dis- 
solved does not mean that the spirit which they repre- 
sented has disappeared. Their existence indicated that 
the Republican machine was not working well, and 
although, in themselves, they hardly constituted a serious 
challenge to it, the fact that most of them were supported 
financially by the big industrialists suggests that similar 
organizations may in a new form constitute a threat to 
French democracy in the future. The recent revelations 
with regard to the “ Hooded Men”’ conspiracy afford 
striking evidence of a continuing body of more or less 
Fascist opinion in France, deriving funds from capitalist 
industry, and arms from the Fascist powers on the French 
frontiers, and prepared to use revolutionary means to 
overthrow democratic government. 

The Action Frangaise, although in practice it has a good 
deal in common with such organizations, all of them 
being violently nationalist and anti-parliamentarian, and 
most of them being anti-Semitic, does present several 
important theoretical differences. It is firstly the only 


openly Royalist movement. It is alone also in having 
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leaders of real distinction, particularly in the field of 
literature, and in having a real intellectual appeal. It has 
indeed been claimed that it is more a literary than a 
political movement. Since its doctrinal inspiration 
comes from writers of the calibre of Barrés and Maurras, 
it continues to recruit a large following among the 
wealthier section of the intellectual élite, and so constitutes 
a more serious and a more permanent challenge. At the 
same time its appeal, through the pages of its newspaper, 
the Action Francaise, to a different section of opinion, to 
the small tradesmen, oppressed by the danger of en- 
croachment by big industry, should not be overlooked. 
Here, under the leadership of M. Léon Daudet, the 
mixture of political and personal invective, the con- 
tinuous accusation of and revelations of parliamentary 
scandal and corruption, along with the promise of a 
return to more favourable conditions, offered by the 
vaguely medizvalist economic programme, afford to 
the small man considerable psychological compensation 
for his practical defeat in the twentieth century world. 
It has been well said that “ one of the best things about 
the Action Francaise is its heroic incomprehension of the 
tendencies of the universe to-day.” 

Within the parliamentary framework, there is a fringe 
which borders on Fascism and Royalism, and which 
supports the Fascist Leagues outside the Chamber while 
continuing to appear to support parliamentarianism 
within the Chamber. But these individuals are, numeri- 
cally and otherwise, practically negligible. The bulk of 
the Right is Republican in form, albeit only lukewarmly, 
and its characteristic political expression is now confined 
to loyalty to Catholicism. Outside that, it is in the 
economic rather than the political sphere that it remains 
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of importance. It is the party of big business, which 
opposes social legislation and restrictions on the employer, 
the party of what M. Siegfried has called “ Industrial 
feudalism.” This is true as a general description of all 
the Right groups. The Republican Federation, some- 
times called in the Chamber the Democratic Republican 
Union, under the leadership of M. Louis Marin, forms 
the backbone of French Conservative opinion, and is 
most typical of this industrial feudalism. It is patriotic, 
opposed to the taxation of wealth, to State intervention 
in industry, to trade unions, to social legislation. It is 
pre-cminently the party of big business, as evidences the 
membership of M. de Wendel of the Comité des F orges 
(Iron and Stecl Cartel). Like the partics of big industry 
in pre-Hitlerian Ge rmany, it has elements which are in 
sympathy with Fascism, some of its members being 
openly supporters of Fascism, and others either suspected 
of being, or known to be contributors to the funds of 
the Fascist groups. It is a Catholic Party, believing in 
the right of the Church to control education, and preach- 
ing the primacy of the unit of the family as against the 
growing interference of the State in social matters. 

Of the other Right groups, the Independent Group for 
Popular Action, the Independent Agrarian Group, the 
Independent Republicans for Social Action are all 
ideologically indistinguishable from the Republican 
Federation, which is, moreover, the only important 
Right group to have a permanent organization outside 
the Chamber. All are Catholic, and what in England 
would be called reactionary. Only two Right groups 
differ to any extent sufficient to call for comment. The 
first, the Popular Democrats, has been called the party of 
Catholic youth and of the pase clergy, who are more 
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often than not of popular origin. It aims at being a 
party of socially advanced views (it was in favour of the 
eight-hour day), at the same time remaining loyal to 
Catholicism as a living religion, and not merely in a 
conventional sense. The other, the Independents for 
Popular Action, as they are called in the 1936 Chamber, 
is the party of Alsatian Autonomists, whose dominating 
aim is that of separation from the centralized administra- 
tion of France on religious grounds. 

The former of these groups is, on many questions, 
nearer the Centre than the Right, and is sometimes 
classed as belonging to the Centre. In December 1936 
three of the sixteen Alsatians voted for M. Blum on 
foreign policy, while twelve out of thirteen Popular 
Democrats voted for him. But since the issue was that 
of non-intervention in Spain, this vote is not surprising 
from a Catholic party. The second Cabinet under the 
direction of M. Blum received, when it presented itself 
before the Chamber, only one vote from the Alsatians ; 
two of them abstained, along with four of the Popular 
Democrats. The remaining members of the two parties 
voted with the Right opposition. While the Left 
continues to’ class any Catholic party as automatically 
Right, and while the distinguishing characteristic of the 
Centre remains precisely its free-thinking tradition, it 
is difficult to regard the Popular Democrats as, in 
any real sense, detached from the Right. The Young 
Republic, also largely Catholic, has however been 
accepted by the Left. But it is not officially Catholic, 


It is, perhaps, worth while reminding readers that “* abstention ”’ in France 
is not the same as merely not voting. French Deputies vote by depositing 
voting papers in urns, and they may in this way record a vote for, a vote against, 
or an abstention. In other words, France may be said to have three lobbies, 
while England has only two. 
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it has openly attached itself to the Popular Front, 
holds advanced views on social reform, and is very 
internationalist. 

The Centre is, in France, both very important and at 
the same time non-existent. As a solid block of opinion, 
it constitutes a formidable potential opposition, capable 
of defeating either Left or Right Governments. But the 
French Centre has never achieved the dominating position 
of the former German Centre Party, because it contains 
within itself no single factor making for unity. The 
German Centre Party was united, in the sense that it was 
primarily a Catholic party. The Catholic Right in 
France is, as we have seen, divided into the three elements 
of Alsatian, Capitalist, and Reformist, and the Centre 
is on the whole non-Catholic. The only link, therefore, 
between the Centre Groups is their claim to be 
“Moderates,” and since moderation is an essentially 
subjective thing, on important issues they tend to disin- 
tegrate, some voting Right and some Left. But as 
the division is not always at the same point on different 
issues, and as, moreover, the various groups usually 
have no permanent organization outside the Chamber 
and frequently coalesce for electoral purposes, it is more 
than ordinarily difficult to disentangle the different 
elements. 

The backbone of the Centre lies indeed outside the 
Chamber, and is formed by the Democratic Alliance, a 
party with a permanent organization, whose general 
political views are Republican and Conservative. It 
differs from the Right, however, in being generally anti- 
Catholic, and in being less opposed to the Radical Left, 
although very anti-Socialist. In the present Chamber 
it is represented by the Left Republicans, and by the 
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group calling itself the Democratic Left and Independent 
Radicals, although the latter formation had no existence 
during the electoral campaign. The difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between the different sections of this party 
may be measured by the fact that the official list of 
election results classes together, under the heading 
‘“ Democratic Alliance,” the three parties of Left Re- 
publicans, Centre Republicans, and Left Independents, 
giving only the aggregate number of Deputies for the 
Democratic Alliance as a whole, and making no attempt 
to allocate them between the component groups. It is 
only by scrutinizing the division of votes in certain test 
issues that any clear idea can be gained of the extent to 
which the Democratic Alliance represents Conservative 
or Modcrate tendencics. On the whole it can be said 
that the Left Republicans in the Chamber tend to vote 
with the Right, while the Democratic Left leans rather 
to the Left. If we take as a test case the vote in December 
1936 on non-intervention in Spain, a subject on which 
Right and Left were not in reality fundamentally divided, 
it is clear that a vote against M. Blum was essentially a 
Conservative vote, while a vote for him indicated at 
least a leaning towards the Left. Here then we see that of 
forty-two members of the Alliance of Left Republicans 
and Independent Radicals (the party of M. Reynaud, 
M. Flandin, and M. Piétri) only eight voted for M. Blum, 
while of the thirty-six members of the Democratic Left 
and Independent Radicals, twelve voted for him and 
twenty-two against. 

Where the essentially Conservative nature of the 
Centre is best seen is in the economic sphere. The 
Democratic Alliance is the party of orthodox finance, 
the party of M. Flandin, who in 1935 bowed to the 
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financial policy imposed by the Bank of France. It is 
a party favouring indirect rather than direct taxation, and 
afraid of steeply progressive income-tax. It was firmly 
opposed to the establishment of the eight-hour day, and 
is opposed to any extension of collectivism. It describes 
itself as anti-Socialist, secing in Marx one who misunder- 
stood the essential nature of economic development. 
Social emancipation, it claims, is the result of individual 
labour and thrift, and the réle of the State is primarily to 
peotect the individual right to property. Revolutionary 
Socialism it regards as a mirage, the contemplation of 
which can only “paralyse these efforts and thus indefinitely 
retard the progress which they alone can bring. Where 
it parts company with the Right is on the question of 
the neutrality of the State in religious matters, and even 
here it is far from adopting the firm anti-Clerical position 
of the Left. It would maintain the separation of Church 
and State, but is in favour of freedom for Catholic 
schools. The difference outside this is one of degree, 
not of principle. Both Right and Centre are alike in 
having little permanent organization outside the Chamber, 
and in having within it a large number of groups (nearly 
twice the number of Left groups) whose names and 
membership are always changing, and whose policies 
are almost indistinguishable. Their strong individualism 
and lack of party discipline make them chronically 
incapable of forming cither electoral alliances or lasting 
parliamentary coalitions, and therefore much reduce 
the influence that their numerical strength would lead 
one to expect. 

When we turn from the Right to the Left, from the 
parties of what M. Thibaudet has called “ interests,” to 
those of doctrine, the situation is quite different. Here 
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the group in the Chamber is the delegate of the party 
organization in the country; here the leader is the servant 
of the party, rather than its creator. Party discipline in 
the Right and Centre parties is either non-existent or 
very slight; on the Left it is supreme. Certainly, all 
Left parties are not as disciplined as the Communists, 
but even the Radical Party, where discipline is weakest, 
could, in 1928, by a vote in the party congress disap- 
proving participation in the Government of the day, 
cause four members to retire from the Cabinet. Simi- 
larly in the Socialist Party, to quote only one example 
among many, M. Blum, during the Government crisis 
of January 1938, was obliged to bow before the decision 
of a party conference, with which he was manifestly in 
disagreement.1 These then are the democratic parties, 
the parties issued from the Revolution and from universal 
suffrage. Enough has been said already of the extent to 
which their doctrinal attitudes are similar. What is im- 
portant here is to analyse the respects in which they differ. 

The smaller parties need no more than a brief descrip- 
tion. They have almost no organization in the country, 
and are for the most part made up of dissidents from the 
three main parties. There are in the present Chamber 
two such groups, the Independent Left, and the Socialist 
Republican Union, both with twenty-seven members. 
The former is not a group at all in any real sense of the 
word, being composed of four quite heterogeneous ele- 
ments. There is a minute independent Radical group; 
there are the supporters of M. Bergery, the founder 


1 The question was whether the Socialists should agree to enter a Radical 
Government after the failure of the attempt to form a ‘‘ Thorez to Reynaud” 
Coalition, and to re-form the Communist-Socialist-Radical coalition with 
the Communists again excluded from Cabinet office. Blum was obviously 
in favour; the party decided against. 
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of an anti-Fascist left body, the Parti Frontiste. The 
Pupistes, the third section, are a group of half a dozen 
or so dissident Socialists and Communists in favour of 
a united proletarian party. The fourth, the Young 
Republic, has already been referred to. It is a genuine 
party, having a permanent organization in the country, 
but less than half'a dozen Deputies in the Chamber. In 
theory, it has a programme almost indistinguishable 
from that of the Popular Democrats; in practice it 
votes as consistently with the Left as the former does 
with the Right. There are also one or two isolated 
members, mainly ex-Socialists. The only link between 
these oddly assorted elements is that of general support 
for the Left and for the Popular Front programme in 
particular. 

The Socialist Republican Union (U.S.R.) is equally 
Left, and supported the Popular Front. But it is much 
more truly a party, or rather a fusion of several parties, 
whose common characteristics are firstly, a basis of 
modified Socialism (most of its members are anti- 
Marxist), and secondly, a greater readiness than the 
official Socialist Party to participate in non-Socialist, Left 
Governments. It is in fact a party of past and future 
Ministers, having a much higher percentage of Ministers 
to members than any other group. As such, it has an 
importance in French politics out of all proportion to its 
numbers. Painlevé, Briand, Paul Boncour, Hennessy, 
Violette, all these were members of this small group, 
which in 1936, after the numerous regroupings, splits, 
fusions, typical of all small parties in French politics, 
boasted twenty-seven members, and which, early in 
1938, showed signs of breaking up once again.} 


1 See Appendix I. for changes in the composition of the group. 
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In the Chamber the group represents a practical com- 
promise, enabling the Deputy, as M. Sicgfried puts it, 

to obtain contact with power without thereby losing 
contact with the Left.” It stands for that compromise 
with principle which a desire for office so often entails, 
and which, in France, enables the Left to gct a footing in 
Moderate Governments without thereby committing the 
official Socialist Party to more collaboration with bour- 
geois parties than it feels able to give. Also, by including 
members of such a Left group, a Government can present 
itself to the electors as rather more Left than it really is, 
which, as we have seen, is a constant preoccupation in 
French politics. The group remains loyal to the Left. 
It formed part of the Popular Front, although, when the 
second Popular Front Government gave way to M. 
Chautemps’ short-lived Ministry in January 1938, it did 
not, like the Socialists and Communists, limit itself to 
passive support, but remained in the Government. 

The Radical Party was, until recently, the largest party 
of the Left, and has often been described as representing 
the outlook of the typical Frenchman. The Socialist 
Party has, however, in the last few years become numeri- 
cally stronger’in the Chamber. Between them, the two 
parties hold in the present Chamber 267 seats out of a 
total of 617, the Radicals having now 113 as compared 
with 157 at the beginning of the 1932 Chamber. The 
differences between the two parties have often been 
described as differences of emphasis rather than of funda- 
mental principle. Both, it has been said, aim at the 
transformation of the present into an cqualitarian system, 
but the Radicals themselves claim to be less doctrinaire 
and more realistic in method. For Socialists, the differ- 
ences are more marked in practice than in principle, but 
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are still fundamental. The Radicals deny the reality 
of the class struggle, of the Marxism which is the basis 
of French Socialism. For the Socialists, the disappearance 
of the wage-earning class, or proletariat, accepted as a 
Radical ideal, necessarily implics the class struggle. More, 
they do not see how the ideal can be realized outside the 
Socialist programme, given the essential divergence of 
intercsts of employer and employed. The Socialist 
revolution must, then, at some point, pass beyond the 
stage of reforms within the present system, and such 
a transition may, and in all likelihood will, involve a 
provisional period of proletarian dictatorship. This 
concept is not, as will be seen later, in agreement with 
Communist doctrine, in anything but gencral outline, 
but it is still less in agreement with Radicalism. 

The Radicals are pre-eminently the party of the French 
Revolution, in the sense that it is still to-day their main 
source of inspiration. In spite of theoretical programmes 
and resolutions, very near to those of Socialists, their 
practice is still to look backwards, to the liberty, equality, 
and fraternity of the Revolution, rather than forwards 
to a new twenticth-century revolutionary State. Cer- 
tainly their claim is to continue the work begun in 17809, 
but in fact, since the great anti-clerical struggle at the 
beginning of the century, they have had little in the 
way of a practical programme outside the sphere of 
education, and even this may be regarded as a develop- 
ment of anti-Clericalism. Their main strength, and their 
main link with the Socialists, lies in their general belief 
in the political equality of all French citizens, in their 
hostility to economic privilege in the form of trusts, 
monopolies, inadequate taxation of wealth, and in their 
sympathy for the working classes, as evidenced by their 
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support of old-age pensions, social insurance, the eight- 
hour day, and other measures of social reform. In the 
realm of international affairs they are pacific and inter- 
nationalist, supporters of collective security and of a 
strong League of Nations. 

This general agreement on progressive principles does 
not prevent considerable divergencies regarding their 
practical application. The difficulties that all Left 
Governments experience regarding finance may be partly 
due to the conspiracy of a conservative financial oligarchy 
—what the Radicals call “ occult powers ’’—it is none 
the less due in part to the fact that the Radicals them- 
selves are not agreed on a financial programme. In 
times of crisis, a considerable Right wing tends to come 
down on the side of orthodox finance, and to be willing 
to co-operate with some coalition further to the Right, 
when the alternative is any far-reaching reform of the 
financial system. Thus, the first Popular Front Govern- 
ment, like the second, fell on financial policy, and in both 
cases the Radicals were opposed to exchange control, 
which many Left-wing experts felt to be necessary to 
preserve the stability of the franc. It is also worthy of 
note that when M. Blum’s short-lived Government of 
March 1938 asked the Chamber of Deputies for 
emergency powers, twenty-three Radicals voted against 
him and the same number abstained. 

On all doctrinal issues, except those of anti-Catholicism 
and of educational policy, the party contains contra- 
dictions within itself. There is a nationalist and pro- 
capitalist right wing, in favour of orthodox finance, 
represented by such politicians as M. Bonnet in the 
Chamber and M. Caillaux in the Senate; there is a 


reformist centre, which insists on the supremacy of the 
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State, and is therefore hostile to the strike as a trade 
union weapon, and particularly to strikes in the State 
services. M. Herriot and M. Chautemps belong to the 
older tradition of “the citizen against the State,” the 
individualist democratic tradition of 1789, as against the 
Napoleonic centralization, which created the network 
of Prefect and Minister and which finds its most typical 
expression in M. Daladier. Here are the two ten- 
dencies of the Revolution, equality and individualism on 
the one hand, popular sovereignty, with its insistence on 
State centralization, on the other. Or, as M. Thibaudet 
puts it, they are the Girondin and Jacobin elements, the 
former finding its home in the provinces, the latter 
in Paris. There is finally a left wing of young 
Radicals like M. Pierre Cot, who are very near to 
the Socialists. 

These internal divergencies of opinion are not always 
clear-cut, and if it is true to say that in the country opinion 
tends to move always farther Left, it is often true that in 
the Chamber, where the Radicals are concerned, the 
perpetual clash between the desire for office and for 
solidarity with the Left has led to a steady shift of party 
leaders from Left to Right. Whereas both M. Herriot 
and, later, M. Daladier were formerly leaders of the left 
wing, both can now be considered to belong to the 
centre of the party, with sometimes an inclination to 
the right. The real right wing of the Radical Party, 
however, is to be found not in the Chamber, but in the 
Senate, where the dominating tendency is something 
between the Chamber’s Centre-Left and the right- 
wing Radicals. The Senate forms a perpetual brake on 
those elements within the party tending to draw Radicals 
and Socialists closer to each other. The Radical Senators 
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be said to represent a point of view not unlike that of 
the English Liberal Party. The left wing is much closer 
to the standpoint of the Labour Party. 

With all their contradictions, however, the Radicals 
express the point of view of a large section of the French 
public, and this is the secret of their continued strength. 
For the small man, the peasant, the tradesman, the petit 
bourgeois, whose emergence as a political force dates from 
the Revolution and the establishment of universal suffrage, 
politics consists primarily of an attitude, or sometimes of 
several conflicting attitudes, rather than of a programme. 
The Radical Party is the heir of Rousseau, of Proudhon, 
of Michelet, as they were understood by the small man, 
and with all the contradictions that they presented to 
him. It is republican and democratic, and yet a willing 
victim of State autocracy ; it is imbued with a respect 
for individual property, yet it hates inequality and 
economic domination ; it is emotionally nationalist and 
rationally internationalist. And because it derives its 
ideals from a pre-industrial epoch, it remains out of touch 
with modern economic trends ; it is the champion of 
the small independent man in an age of large-scale 
industry and of propertyless proletariat. 

In so far as France still retains large elements of crafts- 
manship and peasant proprietorship, the Radical Party 
represents this clement. But Socialism is now making 
considerable headway at its expensc, and particularly in 
those regions in the south-west which are traditional 
strongholds of Radicalism. M. Siegfried sees in this 
nothing more than a theoretical change, a continuation 
of the “ left-incline” tendency, which does not neces- 
sarily carry with it much real conversion to Socialist 
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ideology. But it is equally possible that it represents a 
genuine conversion, and that the Radical Party, like 
reformist parties in other democratic countries, maintains 
an out-of-date attitude in face of modern economic 
problems. The future vitality of the Radical principle 
involves also the question of the future of Radical 
organization, of the Committees, the local clubs, which, 

as centres of local life, have been such an important factor 
in the spread of Radicalism, and in the maintenance of 
its hold in the provinces. The Socialist organizations are 
as yet new-comers, though they are beginning to consti- 
tute a serious challenge to the older established Radical 
formations. But the party machine plays an equally 
powerful réle in the Socialist and Communist Parties, 
and Socialist local organizations in particular are being 
established in growing numbers. 

What undoubtedly weakens the appeal of Radicalism 
to-day as against Socialism is its lack of a vigorous and 
clear-cut practical programme. It has had the mis- 
fortune, according to M. Thibaudct, to have attained 
the one goal which united its different elements and 
which along with its republicanism, inseparable from it, 
was responsible for its emergence as a party. “ Clerical- 
ism, there is the enemy,’ was, and has remained, its 
watchword. But the enemy is now restricted to the 
private schools, in which religious instruction is per- 
mitted. The twentieth century watchword has therefore 
become free secondary education, the école unique, pro- 
motion from free elementary schools by merit alone. 
The fight for equality against privilege can thus be 
continued alongside the fight against Catholicism, for 
the Church secondary schools are fee-paying. Here is 
the only really vital inspiration of the Radical Party 
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to-day, and it is too narrow an ideal to give it the new 
life it needs. “The Republic of school teachers” is 
suffering from the disease of middle-aged school teachers ; 
it is too little aware of the world outside the school. The 
village schoolmaster, as the centre of Republican and 
Left political ideas, indispensable as he has been in the 
struggle against Catholic conservatism, needs to-day 
more than a practically dead horse to flog. 

It must not be imagined that disunity is a monoply ot 
the Radical Party. The Socialists have not been without 
their share. The history of the Socialist Party in France 
is in the main one of doctrinal differences, of schisms 
on both theoretical and practical issues, of reunions 
followed by further breakaways. The main practical 
stumbling-block has always been the question of justify- 
ing collaboration with bourgeois Governments, on which 
Marxian revolutionary tendencies were at war with the 
reformist elements in the movement. But this is at the 
same time a doctrinal question, and can in reality be 
regarded as one facet of the permanent opposition be- 
tween the two main tendencies. The reformist section 
under Jaurés held out for a considerable time, and 
indeed a Socialist (M. Millerand) was included in the 
Waldeck—Rousseau Ministry in 1899, but it was finally 
absorbed in 1905. Since then, although the party sup- 
ported a Radical Government in 1924, it refused to take 
office, and remained consistently outside all Governments 
(except during the war years) until 1936, when it was 
officially represented in ‘fe first Popular Front coalition 
under the premiership of M. Blum. 

In the political sphere, Marxism is the dominating 
tendency of French Socialism. The Charter of the 
unified Socialist Party, which dates from 1905, de- 
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scribes it as a revolutionary workers’ party, aiming at 
the establishment of a collectivist State by class-conscious 
action, in both the economic and the political spheres. 
It was to be “a party of class-struggle and revolution,” 
and not “a party contenting itself with the reform of 
bourgeois society.’ From time to time, individuals or 
sections of the party have dissociated themselves from 
this attitude, and have broken away, either to join another 
Left party, less opposed to participation in Left coalitions 
—this was the case of men like Briand and Paul Boncour 
—or to form a separate group, as did MM. Renaudel and 
Déat, who founded the short-lived neo-Socialist group, 
to which reference has already been made. 

In the economic sphere, the influence of Marx has 
been to some extent diluted by Proudhonian teaching. 
Proudhon has always exercised a strong influence over 
workers’ movements in France, and particularly over 
the trade union movement. The Trade Union Congress 
of 1906 at Amiens passed a resolution expressing its 
independence of all political parties, and its intention to 
pursue the class struggle on the economic plane alone. 
It has from that time onwards remained outside the 
Socialist Party, emphasizing on Proudhonian lines the 
role of workers’ control in industry, but urging, on 
Marxian and Sorelian lines, the importance of the strike 
as the chief weapon of the workers against the employers, 
and of the general strike in particular as the final weapon 
which is to bring about the expropriation of the capitalist 
class. “In order that trade union action may attain its 
maximum efficiency,” says the resolution of 1906, 
“ economic action must be employed directly against the 
employers ; trade unions as such have no call to concern 


themselves with parties and sects, although these are of 
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course free to pursue the work of social transformation 
on independent lines.” 

This dualism between the political and economic 
sections of the Socialist movement has been a good deal 
modified in practice by collaboration between the parlia- 
mentary party and the General Confederation of Labour. 
But it is a real factor to be reckoned with. The General 
Confederation of Labour refused the offer of M. Blum 
to include trade union representatives officially in the 
Popular Front Government, preferring the method of 
consultation and advice behind the scenes. M. Blum’s 
economic legislation was, however, in fact drawn up in 
conjunction with the trade unions, although the Govern- 
ment remained officially responsible for it. 

Thus, from its inception, the unified French Socialist 
party presents marked differences from Socialism in 
Great Britain. The fifty-eight members in the 1906 
Chamber represented already a revolutionary party, 
acknowledging the inspiration of Marx, whilst the 
British Labour Party only freed itself sufficiently from its 
“ Lib.-Lab.” associations to declare itself explicitly a 
Socialist Party in 1918, and has never been really Marxist. 
Moreover, the trade unions have been always included 
in the British movement, and have tended to dominate 
the other elements, while in France the two movements 
have always maintained a careful separation. Both these 
factors go far to explain why there has never been the same 
gulf in France between the two revolutionary parties, 
Socialists and Communists, as there has always been in 
Great Britain. Until 1920, the unified Socialist Party 
was indeed the only workers’ party. The Socialists had, 
in France as in other countries, decided, on the outbreak 


of war, to participate in a National Government, but 
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during the war significant differences arose within the 
movement, and at the Party Congress in 1916 a third 
of the votes supported the motion of Jean Longuet (a 
grandson of Karl Marx) to resume relations with the 
German Socialists. Feeling against Socialist participation 
in the War Cabinct was also growing, and in 1918 a 
majority of the Party Congress refused to vote war 
credits unless the Governments would agree to grant 
passports for an international Socialist conference. The 
defeat of Kerensky by the Bolshevists in Russia brought 
a new division in the French Socialist Party, and the 
matter came to a head in 1920 at the Socialist Congress 
at Tours, when a majority of the party, under the leader- 
ship of MM. Cachin and Frossard, expressed their adher- 
ence to the programme of the Third International. 

This programme involved the rejection of reformism 
and of all dealings with the bourgeoisie, or with re- 
formists of any political colouring, and the adoption of 
Communist methods of propaganda and agitation, as 
opposed to the democratic gradualism of the Socialist 
movement. The Socialist minority therefore Icft the 
Conference and formed a separate party. From 1920 
to 1934 the two parties, Socialists (French Section of the 
Workers’ International, usually abbreviated to S.F.I.O.) 
and Communists (French Section of the Communist 
International—S.F.I.C.) had a completely separate exist- 
ence. The Socialist paper, L’Humanité, became the official 
Communist organ, and in 1928 the Socialist Populaire 
was founded by M. Léon Blum. The two parties had 
their own political candidates, and their bitter hostility to 
each other led to industrial as well as to electoral set- 
backs, for the trade union movement was also divided 


into the General Confederation of Labour (C.G.T.), the 
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syndicalist body whose members were largely Socialists, 
and the equivalent Communist body, known as the 
C.G.T.U. (Confédération Générale du Travail Unitaire). 

During the next decade the Socialist movement con- 
centrated on building up its depleted forces. The party 
membership had been reduced by the split by about two- 
thirds, and representation in the Chamber suffered 
accordingly. At the end of the war the Socialists had 
ninety-one members. In 1923, at the end of the follow- 
ing parliamentary term, they had only fifty-three. It 
was not until 1927 that they really recovered their eve-of- 
war strength in the Chamber, and even then their 
membership had still not caught up to the 1920 level. 

The post-war history of the party can be summed up 
in two main quarrels. The first was between Socialists 
and Communists, a division even more bitter than the 
class division officially preached by both. The second 
was within the party, between the left element, led by 
Bracke, which clung to the non-participation principles 
of 1904, and the right wing, or participationist element, 
led by Renaudel. The centre, under the leadership of 
M. Blum, came down on the side of non-participation, 
and the Renaudel group, after some years of growing 
friction, finally broke away, along with the neo-Socialists, 
in 1933. Its subsequent history belongs to that of the 

roup now called the Socialist Republican Union, which 
ee already been described. 

The Socialist Party’s main differences from the Com- 
munists are two. The first is concerned with the nature 
of the revolution to which both parties look forward. 
For the Socialists, it is essentially a social revolution, a 
transformation of the bases of society, the creation of an 
economy collectively owned and directed. The build- 
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ing-up of all institutions, such as trade unions and co- 
operative societies, which can at the same time prepare 
men’s minds to accept the new philosophy, and accustom 
them to the principles and methods which will guide the 
new society, all this is for them an essential and valuable 
work. And because, whatever the political super- 
structure, the economic bases of society must have some 
continuity, all reforms which during the interim period 
serve to alleviate the suffering and injustice which are the 
general lot of the worker are desirable in themselves, 
and constitute steps towards the ultimate goal. For the 
Communists, according to M. Blum’s analysis, the 
revolution means primarily the violent seizure of political 
power by a class-conscious proletariat. It matters little 
whether the victorious revolutionaries constitute a 
majority or a minority ; what matters is whether they 
can effectively seize power. Economic transformation 
will come afterwards, imposed from above by the 
workers’ dictatorship, which will prepare the way for 
the eventual Socialist equalitarian State, the goal of both 
Socialist and Communist. 

The second point of difference concerns tactics, but is 
the direct consequence of the first. If the vital item in 
the Communist programme is the seizure of power, then 
not only are all measures of reform in a capitalist society 
irrelevant to the main issue, but they may be definitely 
harmful, in that they may distract the worker’s attention 
from the need to concentrate all his energies on bringing 
about the revolution, which alone can make him free. 
Reformism, that is, may act like religion, as a dope, and 
may deaden revolutionary enthusiasm. For the Socialist, 
although the achievement of power is also essential, 


reforms wrested from capitalist society are all part of 
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the preparation. When built up, this society must 
necessarily be controlled by Socialists, because the work 
of preparation itself will have created the majority neces- 
sary to impose its will on socicty as a whole. In terms 
of tactics, this is the difference between a policy of 
destruction and one of construction. For the Com- 
munist, destruction of Capitalism must precede the 
building up of the Socialist State. He concentrates all 
his efforts on stirring up protest against capitalist society, 
on keeping alive the class-conscious opposition to 
exploitation, which he fears may be deadened by con- 
cessions on the part of Capitalism, And since Commun- 
ism is to create the new economic institutions by force, 
force plays a vital part in the Communist’s practical 
attitude. It is the perpetual call to violence, as expressed 
in Communist cells, agitation, the fomentation of class 
and religious hatred. For Socialism, violence can only 
breed violence, dictatorship cannot prepare the citizen 
to take his part in an equalitarian democracy. Only 
preparation by means of constructive reforms can create 
the future responsible citizen of the Socialist State. 

It follows from the above analysis that, for the Com- 
munist, the social-democratic philosophy can represent 
a greater danger even than capitalist oppression, since 
it is a more insidious poison, and less easily recognized. 
It is therefore easily understood how, from 1920, the cry 
of “ Socialism, there is the enemy,” gained in intensity, 
and sometimes drowned that of “ Workers of the world, 
unite |” 

In the realm of immediate policy, the Socialist pro- 
gramme in the post-war years, before the Popular Front 
experiment, followed the traditional lines of Social- 


democratic parties ; nationalization of all public services 
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and natural monopolies, such as mines, railways, insur- 
ance, including provisions for a large share of workers’ 
control; State action to prevent exploitation of the 
consumer by means of speculation or restriction on the 
part of capitalist entrepreneurs, acting separatcly, or 
through trusts or cartcls; reform of the fiscal system, 
in order to lighten the burden on small incomes, at the 
expense of unearned wealth. The charactcristically 
French elements of Socialist policy are naturally con- 
cerned, like all programmes of the Left, with the main- 
tenance of State neutrality in religious matters, and with 
the reform of education on the lines advocated by the 
Radical plan for Pécole unique. 

In the matter of international policy, where Commun- 
ism concentrates its energies on strengthening the soli- 
darity of the workers, irrespective of national allegiances, 
Socialism, like Radicalism, turns its attention mainly to 
the creation of a true international society, whose insti- 
tutions will be able to settle peacefully and equitably 
the national disputes and rivalries, which in the present 
anarchy of international relations inevitably lead to war. 
The international programme of Socialism is one of 
whole-hearted support for the principles of the League 
of Nations, for the organization of peace by means of a 
return to the Protocol, and, ultimately, to disarmament. 
It is not mercly the familiar cry for security, but a demand 
for an organized system of security, in which arbitration 
and disarmament will play an essential part. The organi- 
zation of international economic life, the suppression of 
secret diplomacy and private alliances, the reduction of 
military service and the repudiation of imperialism, all 
these are naturally part of Socialist international policy. 

Where Socialist differs from Radical internationalism 
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is in its emphasis rather than in its programme. It 
occupies a position midway between the Communist 
internationalism of workers and the Radical internation- 
alism of Frenchmen, having something of loyalty to both 
ideals. The feeling of solidarity with Socialists of other 
nations is as integral to the spirit of French Socialism as 
to Communism. The Socialist Party is, in other words, 
as its official title describes it, a section of the Workers’ 
International. Its internationalism is different in spirit, 
both from that of the Radicals, which is brotherhood of 
nations rather than of classes, and from that of the 
Communists, which seeks primarily international or 
national class revolution. Where Radicals are pacific, 
Socialists are pacifist ; where Communists are, or were, 
destructive, Socialists are constructive. 

All this analysis of the differences between Socialism 
and Communism, though true up to 1933, has been 
rendered somewhat out of date by the brusque change of 
Communist tactics since the establishment of Hitler’s 
dictatorship in Germany. It would be out of place here 
to do more than recall the extent to which the hostility 
between the two great working-class parties in Germany, 
by creating a parliamentary deadlock, was directly re- 
sponsible for the success of the Nazi movement and the 
final overthrow of democracy in Germany. It seems that 
Moscow realized at last that continued division of work- 
ing-class forces would conceivably lead to the final 
defeat of the workers themselves, rather than to the 
workers’ revolution. Whether this is so or not, the 
practical result of the establishment of National Socialism 
in Germany, as far as Communist policy is concerned, 
has been not only to draw the two French working-class 


parties together, but to include even the bourgeois 
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Radicals in an anti-Fascist bloc. The immediate response 
to the Fascist riots of the 6th of February in France was 
the formation of the United Action Pact between Social- 
ists and Communists. Steps to reunite the trade union 
forces were also taken, and the two Confederations 
finally amalgamated in 1936, shortly after the publication 
of the political programme of the Popular Front. 

For the time being, then, the Communist Party in 
France has abandoned the method which constituted its 
main ground of disagreement with the Socialists. The 
press of both parties expresses in general a tolerant 
cordiality towards the other member of the alliance. 
From time to time the new-found cordiality breaks 
down, and there is a return to recrimination, but on the 
whole, although naturally somewhat guarded, particu- 
larly where the Communist attitude to the Radicals is 
concerned (“our brother Socialists” are usually dis- 
tinguished in the Communist press and speeches from 
“our friends the Radicals ”’), this new toleration has been 
fairly loyally adhered to. It says a good deal for the 
sincerity of the Communist change of front that the 
Popular Front Governments did in fact remain in office 
for two years before showing any serious signs of break- 
ing up, and that when they did, owing to Radical, not 
Communist, opposition, the Communists were prepared 
to enter a bourgeois Government, going as far as Centre 
or even Centre-Right parties. 

Socialists have complained that the change-over has 
been too complete, and that the Communists have 
become more bourgevis than their former arch-enemy. 
They point to articles, such as the one by the Com- 
munist leader, Thorez, outlining a policy of “the out- 
stretched hand” to Catholics. The declaration that “We 
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stretch out our hand to you, Catholics, workers, black- 
coated workers, artisans, peasants, we who are a secular 
party, because you are our brothers, and because you, 
like ourselves, are oppressed by the same cares,” certainly 
presents a strange novelty compared with the traditional 
address of the Communist to any member cf the bour- 
geoisie, from. the Socialist rightwards. 

That difficulties of practical adjustment should exist 
is, however, only natural. Old habits are hard to lose. 
What is important is that these difficulties now seem to 
be in the nature of temporary setbacks, rather than 
fundamental divisions, and that, in spite of the recent 
breakdown of the negotiations for the fusion of the 
Socialist and Communist Partics into a single working- 
class party, there docs seem to be a real drive towards 
unity. Whether this tendency results wholly from the 
critical international situation, or whether it is evidence 
of an inherent urge to unity, which may Icad to a new 
unified workers’ party, is a question which only the 
future can decide.} 

One last point regarding the relative strengths of 
Socialism and Communism in France is perhaps relevant 
to the consideration of the probable future of Left parties 
asa whole. In England it has long been a commonplace 
that industrial regions welcome Socialism, while agri- 
cultural areas tend to remain “ backward.” A map of 
the English industrial regions shows with relative 
accuracy the distribution of Socialist votes. In France 


1 Since the above was written, the annual Socialist Congress at Royan has 
revealed significant differences within the Socialist Party. It is evident that a 
large section of Socialist opinion is much more pacifist than would be 
acceptable to the Communist Party, even going so far as to oppose the giving 
of guarantees to Czechoslovakia. The Revolutionary Leh Wing, led by 
Marceau Pivert, has now formed a separate party. 
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this is not so. Socialism is strongest in the centre of 
France, a region of small towns, partly industrial, partly 
rural. In certain urban arcas, the Paris suburbs in par- 
ticular, both Socialists and Communists are strong. But 
although the Communist poll is heavy in the Paris “ red 
belt ” and the industrial regions of the north-cast, it is 
just as heavy in Southern Provence, which, outside 
Marscilles and Toulon, is largely agricultural, in the 
centre Departments of Allier and Cher, and is strongest 
in the purely agricultural Department of Lot-et-Garonne 
in the south-west. It is impossible to explain these facts 
on the traditional lines, but if they represent the begin- 
ning of a new development in French politics, they are 
clearly a development of some importance. Socialism 
has already encroached heavily on Radicalism in the 
south and south-west. It may be that this part of the 
country is now moving still farther Left. 

For the moment, the movement for unity which 
began with the Popular Front has reduced the possibility 
of the three Left parties concentrating on propaganda 
against each other, but if Socialist-Communist unity is 
achieved there will still be a possibility of destructive 
rivalry between the new workers’ party and the Radi- 
cals. Whether the latter, in face of such a development, 
would become more bourgeois, more of a Centre party ; 
whether, in this case, they could continue to exist along- 
side a unified workers’ party, without eventually suffer- 
ing the fate of the English Liberal Party; or whether the 
strong Left solidarity, so characteristic of France, would 
triumph in the long run, and lead to a still more unified 
Left party, all these are questions which, in the absence 
of another European or World conflict—which would 
render all political speculation vain—French political 
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parties may have to face in the near future. It should 
also be noted that working class solidarity might provoke 
a complementary movement of solidarity on the Right, 
leading to Fascism. 

What at least is clear for the moment is that the Left 
is a living and growing political force, united by 
a real community of outlook on fundamental political 
principles, though not, it must be said, on economic 
principles. It remains to be seen whether compromise 
of method will be possible in the future as it has been 
in the past, or whether the differences will become 
intensified and lead to a perpetuation of the tendency 
to disunity and schism, which is as characteristic of the 
history of the French Left as is their solidarity in face of 
a threat to the principles of the Revolution. 
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FRENCH POLITICS SINCE THE WAR 


CHAPTER IV 
FOREIGN POLICY 


In order to understand events in France since the war it 
is necessary to keep in the forefront of one’s mind two 
very simple facts. English people know that the war 
meant an invasion of France, involving the devastation 
of large areas of fertile land, but there are two things 
that they very often fail to realize. In the first place, the 
invasion was in fact the second within the memory of 
many people living in 1914. Dr. Curtius has suggested 
that France is a country whose physical and intellectual 
unity is so great, that she feels invasion more deeply 
than any other country would do. Whether this is true 
or not, and it is a hypothesis of which the truth or falsity 
is difficult to prove, it is undoubtedly true—and French 
literature bears abundant witness to the fact—that the 
invasion of 1870 was something that the French had 
neither forgiven nor forgotten. When 1914 came, all 
the accumulated bitterness of the last fifty years was 
added to the bitterness of the actual invasion, and the 
horror of seeing the capital itself shelled by enemy guns. 
Children who at school had read the stories of Alphonse 
Daudet and Erckmann-Chatrian describing scenes in the 
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Alsatian villages when they became German in 1871, 
students who remembered the passionate anti-German 
feeling of Barrés, the poems of Victor Hugo recalling 
the sufferings of defeated France in 1871, and the patriotic 
and militarist propaganda of the popular poet, Dérouléde, 
all these had now cithcr themselves to defend France 
against a second and more terrible invasion, or sce their 
children and grandchildren go to her defence. 

In the second place, one must not forget the relation 
of this fear of invasion to the whole problem of France’s 
eastern fronticr. On south, west, and north, France has 
the natural boundaries of sea and mountain. It is only 
in the east that the frontier is artificial, Here, only the 
river Rhine forms some kind of natural barrier, and the 
Rhine has indced been traditionally regarded by many 
Frenchmen as the “‘natural’”’ eastern fronticr of France, al- 
though many Germans regarded it as a German river, and 
not as a fronticr. It was, in fact, only in the seventeenth 
century that Louis XIV.’s victorious army reached the 
Rhine and that Alsace became French. In 1871, Alsace- 
Lorraine became German again, and remained so until 
1918. These, two provinces, with their German dialect 
and their many temperamental and cultural differences 
from France, became, from 1871 until 1919, the psycho- 
logical symbol of France’s defeat, and French patriots 
refused to admit that their loss could be permanent. This 
obsession with Alsace-Lorraine before the war, and the 
very real post-war difficulty of reabsorbing the returned 
provinces into the French political system after their 
separation by fifty years of German rulc, maintained a 
constant uncasiness and fear that the eastern frontier 
question, which had existed throughout French history, 
was not even yet settled. 
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The statesmen who guided France through the war 
and the first decade of the peace were undoubtedly deeply 
influenced by both these facts. Clemenceau was at the 
beginning of his political career when the two provinces 
became German. Poincaré was a Lorraincr, a man of 
the frontier, and this must be remembered when we dis- 
cuss his policy. To a great extent, that is (to quote Mr. 
Sisley Huddleston), “1870 dominated 1914, and par- 
ticularly . . . 1919 and 1923,” and it would not be going 
too far to say that “ Alsace-Lorraine has poisoned the life 
of Europe.” It should scarcely be necessary to add that 
the problem is not wholly one of prestige or psychology. 
If Alsace-Lorraine had not contained valuable iron and 
oil deposits, and if the French ironmasters had not been 
as powerful an influence in French politics as the Krupps 
and their allies in Germany, the problem might have 
proved soluble without a war. 

The practical result of all this is that French politics 
since the war have been inevitably dominated by prob- 
lems of foreign policy, for there could be no economic 
recovery in the absence of security from foreign invasion. 
The problem of reparations was a fundamental link 
between domestic and foreign policy. During the im- 
mediate post-war years, most of France looked to the 
anticipated payments from Germany to meet the enor- 
mous budgct deficits arising from the financing of the 
numerous recovery schemes. If they did not materialize, 
then France was faced with bankruptcy, and she dared 
not face the risk of fmancial chaos at home while she felt 
herself in such a weak position as regards her neighbours. 
The fears for the franc, at times reaching panic propor- 
tions, were in essence a part of the problem of security. 

This interdependence of domestic and foreign policy 
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was a complete reversal of the normal pre-war position. 
M. Seignobos, describing the situation before IQI4, says 
that “ Foreign relations were the monopoly of the pro- 
fessional diplomats, together with, at most, the President 
of the Republic, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, and at 
times the Prime Minister. Neither electors nor elected 
sought to challenge this monopoly, indeed they hardly 
knew the names of foreign States. Foreign policy could 
be summed up as expressing a horror of war without any 
practical idea of how to avoid it.” In general there was 
an almost complete lack of interest in foreign affairs, 
except when some emergency arose. All this was 
changed after the war. It is sufficient to consult a list of 
France’s Prime Ministers and Foreign Secretaries since 
the war,! when it became the rule, rather than the ex- 
ception, for the Prime Minister to hold the portfolio of 
Foreign Affairs himself, to realize the enormous impor- 
tance which foreign policy had acquired and the extent to 
which security had become the dominating motive of 
French Governments, whatever their political colouring. 

This insecurity and dread has been, as one might 
expect, more marked in the politics of the Right, just 
as the pre-war “ revenge ’’ propaganda and anti-German 
feeling were chiefly to be found among right-wing 
Nationalists. But it has not been limited to the Right. 
Clemenceau, for example, was on the Left, and Poincaré, 
though persona grata with a great deal of Right opinion, 
was always essentially a Centrist, with an inclination 
towards the Left, the statesman, that is to say, of 
“ national” governments. In his case the special factor 
of his frontier origin explained the strong anti-German 


feelings which he entertained throughout his life. And 
1 See sy II. 
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Left parties have not been free from the fear obsession, 
although it might perhaps be true to say that as one 
moves to the Left the emphasis is less and less on the anti- 
German aspect, and more and more on the constructional 
problem of achieving national security within the frame- 
work of a world organization. In other words, the 
security which Left Governments have sought since the 
war has been seen in terms of a strengthening of the 
League of Nations, while the Right has always placed 
more emphasis on the national aspect of security and has 
tended, especially since the breakdown of the Disarma- 
ment Conference in 1932, to rely increasingly on a 
series of regional and bi-lateral pacts on the model of 
the pre-war system of alliances. 

Even the “make Germany pay” phase of French 
policy during the immediate post-war years is more 
correctly attributed to this search for security than to 
pure vindictiveness. To keep Germany weak increased 
French security; to make Germany pay made possible 
the economic recovery of France, the reconstruction of 
the devastated areas, and the payment of war debts. And 
however fantastically impossible in practice the demands 
of France were, it remains true that the estimates were 
based in principle on what France had suffered and on 
what she was therefore entitled to in compensation, and 
not on the idea of a war indemnity, to be extorted from 
Germany solely because she had been beaten and must 
accept what her victors demanded of her. That the 
estimates bore no relation to Germany’s capacity to 
pay is also true; but this is explained easily by the 
ignorance of the French of what was economically 
possible and of the difficulty of transferring the payments. 


The French were thinking in terms of abstract justice, 
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not of economic expediency. It must not be forgotten 
that the very words “indemnity ” and “ reparations,” 
which are ordinary words in everyday use in France, 
meaning “compensation” and “ repairs” respectively, 
and applying to clothes or houses or anything, else that 
has suffered wear and tear, contributed to this view, 
particularly in so far as the ordinary Frenchman is con- 
cerned. For the man in the street in France knows, in 
general, nothing of what economists consider possible 
or desirable. He only knows that his farm, or that of 
his relations or compatriots, has been destroyed, and that 
those who destroyed it ought to repair the damage, just 
as they would have to if they were subject to the laws of 
his own country. In English the same two words are used 
almost exclusively to denote the payments made by a van- 
quished nation to the victor, so that it is easy to understand 
how, as war-time feeling died down in Great Britain, opin- 
ion should have felt the scaling-down of reparations pay- 
ments in 1924 and 1929, and their final suspension in 1932, 
less of an injustice than did Frenchopinion. This difference 
of feeling was, moreover, heightened by the fact that the 
transfer problem had proved more acute as regards Great 
Britain, since we were primarily an exporting country, 
whose products competed with those of Germany in the 
world markets. The problem of justice, that is, had 
always interested the English less, and in addition the 
economic advantage to Great Britain of continued re- 
parations payments was being increasingly challenged. 
At Genoa in 1922 Mr. Lloyd George’s plans for general 
European recovery met with strong resistance from 
M. Poincaré, precisely on the ground common to so 
many Frenchmen that “ political requirements should 
not be sacrificed to economic theories.” 
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This explanation, of course, oversimplifies the case. 
Many of the claims submitted on behalf of French 
citizens in the devastated arcas were grossly over-esti- 
mated. War pensions, for example, which France in- 
cluded in the bill, scarcely constitute damage done in 
the usual acceptation of the term. But huge sums had 
in fact been advanced by the French Government to 
private claimants, and France was in some degree de- 
pendent on compensation from Germany to recoup 
herself. It was true that Germany could pay only by 
developing her exports and industries. France, neverthe- 
less, resented the fact that Germany was allocating large 
sums to public works, whilst declaring her inability to 
pay, and that German industrialists were prospering 
from. the fall of the mark, with its resultant stimulus to 
exports. This is the kind of background against which 
the Ruhr invasion of 1923 presented itself to the majority 
of the French people. To the rest of the world, and to 
Great Britain in particular, it appeared as an ill-considered 
act of revenge, whose only practical effect was to make 
Germany less able to pay, and whose psychological 
effect on Europe was infinitely harmful. 

By 1923, however, France was suffering from extreme 
disillusionment at the failure of her efforts to achieve 
security. To that section of French opinion which 
believed in the Rhine frontier, the demilitarization and 
occupation of the Rhineland, and the international régime 
in the Saar seemed poor substitutes, while to a still larger 
body of opinion the dropping of the proposed British- 
American guarantee of French frontiers was an even 
greater disappointment. The treaties with Poland and 
the Little Entente, signed at various times between 1919 


and 1924, which to much English opinion were steps in 
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a policy of hegemony, seemed only natural measures of 
defence to the French. It was not, indeed, until the 
changes of Government in both Great Britain and France 
in 1924 that France’s desire for closer co-operation with 
Great Britain, though it had always been present, found 
expression in concrete measures. Great Britain after 
the war was shy of increasing her European commit- 
ments, especially in view of the unsettled condition of 
post-war Europe, but the Labour Government of 1924 
favoured such commitments, provided they represented, 
not merely an increase of British obligations, but steps 
within the framework of League collective security. 
Within a year, the Dawes plan, arranging for annual 
payments from Germany, had been accepted, the Ruhr 
was evacuated and the Geneva Protocol, with its simple 
definition of the aggressor, had been proposed to League 
members. The Protocol was not ratified, owing to the 
opposition of the Conservative Government of 1925, but 
Locarno, which replaced it, although less satisfactory to 
France—and later events would seem to have borne out 
her fears—was definitely an advance on the existing 
situation in that it brought France and Great Britain 
closer together and seemed to guarantee France at last 
against the ever-feared invasion of her eastern provinces. 

Any possible threat to Poland, which was feared by 
many as a result of the closer relationship between 
Germany and the Soviet Union during the years after 
Rapallo, was offset by the strengthening of the Little 
Entente when the Franco-Jugo-Slav alliance became 
official in 1927, and the general relations between Ger- 
many and France seemed to have entered on a new and 
more hopeful phase. The League appeared to be grow- 
ing stronger, and to be gradually providing the security 
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which was the ultimate aim of French policy. So much 
so, in fact, that France was suspected in many quarters 
of seeking to dominate the League and to use it ex- 
clusively to secure for herself a complete European 
hegemony. At least it would be true to say that during 
the years between 1924 and 1929 France played a much 
more important part in League deliberations than Great 
Britain. Under the Foreign Secretaryship of Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, this country gave the impression of trying 
to isolate herself from European affairs in order to 
concern herself primarily with her relations with the 
Dominions, just as the United States were trying to 
restrict their foreign interests mainly to the American 
continent. 

The peak of what may be called the “ League ”’ period 
of post-war foreign policy was reached with the signature 
of the celebrated Briand—Kellogg pact, renouncing war 
“as an instrument of national policy.” The Pact of 
Paris, to give it its official title, was of great psychological 
importance, although in practice it added nothing con- 
crete to the machinery of international society, since it 
had no provisions for sanctions in case of violations, and 
no clear definition of what constituted aggression. In- 
deed, as the then British Foreign Secretary declared that 
war had never been an instrument of our national policy, 
and expressly excluded from the scope of the pact regions 
in which Great Britain had a special interest, it was clear 
that its value lay mainly, if not exclusively, in the ex- 
pression of a will to peace which was generally felt to 
be replacing the old defensive “balance of power” 
mentality. 

The Kellogg Pact was followed, however, by the death 
of Stresemann and the very rapid decline of Briand’s 
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influence, ending in his death in 1932. From 1929 on- 
wards, although the change of government in Great 
Britain made many people more hopeful of a move 
towards the consolidation and development of League 
machinery, relations between Great Britain and France 
became in fact more and more difficult. Tardieu and 
Laval replaced Poincaré, and Briand was no longer there 
to act as a counterweight, as he had been when Poincaré 
was Premicr. He was visibly failing, and was clearly out 
of harmony with the Tardieu—Laval policy. The con- 
struction during this period of the Maginot line of 
fortifications along the eastern frontier, actually begun 
under Poincaré, is symptomatic of the regrowth of dis- 
trust. Soon after came the War Debts Agreement, which 
the French public heartily disliked because of its failure 
to recognize explicitly what the French regarded as the 
logical connection between reparations and war debts. 
The Young Plan, with its scaling down of German pay- 
ments, still furthec exasperated the French. As the various 
suggestions at Geneva for preventing war were put for- 
ward, the divergence between French and British views 
became clearer. Great Britain remained as always, 
opposed to the application of Article 16 of the Covenant, 
and in favour of arbitration remaining optional, instead 
of becoming binding on all signatory powers. France 
felt that while she was endeavouring to build up security 
through the League, Great Britain was continually refus- 
ing her co-operation, while Britain for her part became 
exasperated with what looked to her like an insatiable 
French demand for security. She blamed France, in 
effect, for maintaining an attitude which, by eternally 
insisting on a war danger no longer having any existence 


in fact, was only retarding the development of normal 
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relations between European countrics. Briand’s sug- 
gestion for the creation of a United Statcs of Europe did 
nothing to allay this suspicion of France; it rather 
strengthened the view that France was trying to dominate 
the League by securing control of the proposed smaller 
European Federation within it. Great Britain, in par- 
ticular, with her extensive extra-European commitments, 
felt obliged to hold aloof. 

When, in 1932, first Tardicu and then Herriot and 
Paul Boncour produced a plan for an international army 
to guarantce defence to a possible victim of aggression, 
the suggestion met with great opposition in Britain. It 
was felt that France, although continuing to demand 
from other countries, and especially from ourselves, 
increasing guarantecs of security, was stcadfastly refusing 
to accept British proposals on disarmament. There was 
in Great Britain what has been called a disarmament 
myth, a conviction that we had already disarmed to a 
dangerously low level without having any effect on 
French opinion, or changing in any way their desire to 
have their cake and eat it, that is, to have security without 
disarmament. It would take too long to examine here 
the rights and wrongs of these views. It is sufficient to 
note that, right or wrong, the views were held, and to 
say in passing that the misunderstanding arose partly from 
the fact that France and Great Britain attached different 
degrees of importance to different weapons of defence, 
so that each appeared to be obstructing the other when 
insisting on her own particular needs, and agreeing to 
sacrifice the weapons regarded as essential by the other 
power. 

From this point onwards France’s faith in the League 
waned visibly. The Manchurian adventure did nothing 
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to counteract the feeling that the League would, in case 
of necessity, prove a broken reed. British exasperation 
with France also appeared to the French to be essentially 
pro-German, as indeed, by a quite natural reaction, it 
often was, and the war debts controversy in the autumn 
of 1932 only strengthened the conviction in many 
quarters in France, firstly that Germany was going to 
default, and was to be allowed by the Anglo-Saxon 
countries to get away with it, and secondly that the 
United States, as well as the League, had no help to offer. 
Opposition to M. Herriot’s decision to pay the 1932 in- 
stalment of the war debt to the United States was bitter, 
and French public opinion became much disillusioned. 
The rise of the Nazi party in Germany was also taken 
very seriously in France long before it was in England. 
Germany’s decision to leave the League, coupled with 
the acceptance by Great Britain of German re~armament, 
increased anxiety on this score. A feeling that Great 
Britain in her turn was deserting France became more 
and more prevalent. The events of February 6, 1934 
(described more fully in the next chapter), also served to 
intensify suspicion of Germany in many influential 
quarters in France; they crystallized French political 
opinion into two sections, felt to represent Fascism and 
Republicanism respectively, the first suspected by the 
second of sympathy with the German Nationalist move- 
ment, and therefore of designs on the Republic, which 
would in all probability take the form of a renewed 
danger of invasion by Nazi Germany; the second 
accused by the first of tacit or open encouragement of 
Bolshevism, and of links ranging a sympathy with, to 
control by, the Soviet Union. The result of all this was 


the reversal, between 1932 and 1936, of France’s League 
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policy, and a return to the pre-war faith in alliances as 
the best defence against the threat of invasion. 

Another consequence was more serious. Since the 
U.S.A. and Great Britain in turn seemed to have failed 
her, France now concentrated her attention on prevent- 
ing the alienation of Italy. What she particularly feared 
was a German-ltalian rapprochement, as this eventually 
would leave her doubly defenceless in the event of a 
war with Germany. Paul Boncour’s efforts to placate 
Italy in 1933 met with little success, however, French 
diplomacy being outmanceuvred at every turn, and 
Barthou, who became Foreign Minister after the riots of 
6th February, concentrated rather on attempts to en- 
circle Germany. His European tour helped to strengthen 
France’s friendship with the Little Entente, which M. 
Boncour’s ill-advised efforts had done much to jeopard- 
ize. He visited Poland and tried to organize an Eastern 
Pact on the lines of Locarno. On this point, Poland 
made difficulties, probably under German inspiration. 
But a definite advance in Franco—Russian relations took 
place. The advent of Hitler in Germany had meant a 
great change in the attitude of Russia towards co-opera- 
tion with the western democracies. To the non- 
Aggression Pact arranged by Herriot in 1932, Barthou 
was able to add the preparation of the Franco-Soviet 
Pact and the entry of Russia into the League. Franco- 
German, and, to some extent, Franco—British relations, 
however, suffered a corresponding setback. Barthou’s 
great blunder, for which he was violently criticized by 
the Left, was the refusal of Hitler’s offer of a Franco- 
German Military Pact (similar to the later Anglo-German 
Naval Pact), by which France was to agree to an increase 


of the German army to 300,000, and Germany to con- 
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sent to keep it at that figure. This proved, in fact, to 
be the last opportunity for a peaceful settlement of the 
question. The immediate consequence of the refusal 
was the introduction of conscription in Germany, while 
the Anglo-German Naval Agreement was probably an 
indirect consequence. 

When M. Laval succeeded Barthou as Foreign Minister, 
after the assassination of the latter in the autumn of 1934, 
French policy again took a new turn. France still placed 
her faith in alliances, in spite of the increased strength of 
the League since the entry of Russia, for the dominating 
factor was still, and indeed even more so since the con- 
solidation of the Nazi régime, the fear of German 
ageression. Laval’s efforts were mainly directed towards 
obtaining fricndly relations with Germany, and, above all, 
with Italy, whose support, or at least neutrality, was 
essential to France in any possible war with Germany. 
The experience of 1914 had taught French statesmen 
that if war did break out, even if France could count in 
the long run on British support, with Italy as well as 
Germany against her, defeat would undoubtedly come 
before British help could become effective. Only a 
guarantee of automatic and immediate help from Britain 
in the event of sudden aggression could compensate for 
the loss of Italian neutrality, and this guarantee was 
precisely what Britain refused to give. This preoccupa- 
tion goes far to explain, though to many sections of 
British opinion it may not justify, the French attitude 
over the Abyssinian War, and again over the problem 
of non-intervention in Spain. Even the Socialist party 
in France, under the leadership of M. Blum, has re- 
luctantly adhered to the general view on this point. The 


danger to world peace was felt to necessitate the sacrifice 
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of principles, both of internal policy and of collective 
security, to the immediate problem of finding measures 
of expediency holding out some hope of averting war. 
M. Blum’s policy during the last few weeks of the 
sanctions period, and over the Spanish Civil War, has 
undoubtedly been distasteful to French Socialists and to 
many Radicals, but the consciousness of a threat on two 
land fronticrs left them with no alternative but to follow 
the British lead in this matter. 

Throughout the post-war period, indeed, France's 
foreign policy has been in effect dominated by the 
British Foreign Office. When she has felt reasonably 
confident of British support, her policy has been con- 
ciliatory and internationalist in spirit, as it was during 
the “League” period of 1924-29. But when she has 
lost hope of British co-operation along these lines, as in 
the years following 1929, then her preoccupation with 
solid guarantecs of national security returns to the fore- 
front, and she follows the British lead. 

In 1935 M. Laval’s main efforts were directed to the 
establishment of an understanding with Italy, and in 
return for this, or the promise of it, he was prepared 
to shut his eyes to a good deal of Italian imperialism in 
the Abyssinian adventure. It is worthy of note that the 
Rome agreements were almost simultaneous with the 
violation of Part. V of the Treaty of Versailles by Ger- 
many. Conscription was reintroduced in Germany on 
16th March, the Rome agreements were drawn up in 
January and ratified on 22nd March. It is also worth 
pointing out that the ratification was unanimous, except 
for the Communists. The Socialists were, it is true, 
disturbed by the apparent intention of M. Laval’s Govern- 


ment not to interfere with Italy over Abyssinia, but felt 
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that their support could not, in the interests of peace, be 
withheld. References to disarmament were made, but 
one cannot help feeling that this was no more than lip 
service to a very abstract ideal ; in practice the French 
-rearmament programme began under Doumergue and 
met with no opposition. In the early part of 1935 Great 
Britain expressed general agreement with French policy, 
and approval of the Franco-Italian rapprochement, while 
Franco—Anglo-Italian co-operation was reaffirmed by 
the Stresa Pact in April. Russia was brought into the 
anti-German front by the signing of the Franco-Soviet 
Pact, negotiated by M. Laval in May. It looked very 
much like a return to the pre-war front against Germany. 

But the key to the real understanding of France’s 
attitude is the importance attached by her to friendly 
relations with Italy, and the use made by Mussolini of 
this fact. Whether M. Laval was really as ignorant of 
international affairs as is often claimed it is difficult to 
say, but this is certainly not the only explanation of the 
French attitude. France was, in fact, unable to risk 
alienating Italy, and was helpless over Abyssinia so long 
as she had ta seek Italian friendship. When Great Britain 
came out clearly against Italy on the ground of her vio- 
lation of League principles, French opinion was divided ; 
neither Italy nor Great Britain could be offended. On 
the whole the Left was pro-British, pro-League, and 
pro-Abyssinian, the Right aggressively pro-Italian and 
anti-British, playing the card of “ perfidious Albion,” 
which the Anglo-German Naval Agreement,! just con- 
cluded, had put into their hands. What finally happened 

1 The Anglo-German Naval Agreement was a tremendous shock to French 
confidence in England, not only because it was reached behind France’s back, 
but because, by allowing German naval rearmament, England was tearing up 


the German disarmament clauses of the Versailles Treaty. 
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was that M. Laval agreed grudgingly and half-heartedly to 
impose sanctions. Then, when the elections in Great 
Britain had resulted in a Conservative victory, British 
policy changed, and the Hoare—Laval Pact, despite the 
outburst of indignation in Great Britain, nevertheless 
initiated a policy of delay and half-hearted sanctions 
which were a tacit acceptance of Italian aggression and 
a refusal to interfere in any effective way. 

While Italy was successfully dangling the bait of 
Franco-Italian understanding before the eyes of the 
French public, if not of Laval (how far that statesman 
was really under any illusions is doubtful, he certainly 
acted as if he were), the Franco—-German position was defi- 
nitely becoming worse. M. Laval had delayed ratifica- 
tion of the Franco-Soviet Pact because he feared its effect 
on Franco-German relations. Although international 
jurists were unanimous that it was in no way incom- 
patible with the obligations of Locarno, the German 
Press continued to attack it on this ground, and was, of 
course, in any case hostile to the toleration of Bolshevism 
implicit in an agreement with a Communist power. The 
Right in France, it must be added, was in the main, 
though with significant exceptions, also opposed to it, 
and on similar grounds. They argued in addition that, 
justifiably or not, Germany would use it as a propaganda 
argument leading directly to the reoccupation and re- 
fortification of the Rhineland, in order to leave her 
freer to pursue an aggressive policy on the eastern 
front. 

The Pact was none the less ratified by the Chamber in 
February 1936. It was followed almost immediately by 
the occupation of the Rhineland on 7th March. The 
French looked anxiously to Great Britain, and the latter, as 
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France had feared, was not prepared to do anything about 
it. It is important to emphasize this fact, in view of the 
widespread conviction in this country that France was 
largely responsible for European unrest by continuing to 
insist On new promises of assistance against Germany, 
when Locarno was, in British eyes, surely a sufficient 
safeguard against all possible danger. The French had 

cen uneasy, even after Locarno, precisely because they 
felt that Great Britain’s determination to avoid a war at 
almost any price might mean failure to carry out Locarno 
obligations. Germany’s action on 7th March was in- 
dubitably a breach of Locarno, and Mr. Eden implicitly 
recognized it as such when he reaffirmed our intention 
to stand by Locarno. But it is equally clear that British 
opinion was against taking any action which might 
precipitate us into a war. Britain allowed Germany to 
get away with it, convinced that the maintenance of 
peace was worth the price. It is not being argued here 
that military measures were necessarily desirable, but 
that the circumstances in which the violation took place 
were bound to increase French uneasiness as regards the 
sincerity of British intentions. 

It is clear from facts that have since been revealed that 
France had been willing to negotiate with Germany over 
Franco-German problems, but that Hitler had preferred 
deliberate treaty-breaking to negotiation. It looked, in 
other words, as if Germany too had felt that Britain’s 
desire for peace was strong enough to allow Hitler’s bluff 
to succeed. Nor had the French forgotten the British 
encouragement of German naval rearmament, in flat 
violation of the provisions of Versailles. It is easy, there- 
fore, to understand how the growing French fears that 
Britain’s sympathies were far too much with Germany 
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for Locarno or even League obligations to constitute any 
real safeguard now seemed to have been amply con- 
firmed. 

It is in the light of this chain of events that French 
policy with regard to Spain must be considered. The 
1936 elections resulted in the return of the Popular 
Front partics, whose ideals were internationalist and 
pacifist, but whercas in 1924 there had been a living 
League for the Left to work through, now the League 
appeared to be for all practical purposes dead. It was 
generally recognized that sanctions had failed, at least 
in the mild form in which they had been applied, and that 
imperialism had won. More than ever France felt that 
her hands were tied by her dependence on Great Britain, 
for 7th March had been followed by an open declaration 
of friendship between Italy and Germany, and soon after 
this, Italy’s victory in Abyssinia and the acceptance of the 
fait accompli by the Anglo-Saxon powers became a virtual 
certainty. There then appeared the danger that France 
would have a third Fascist frontier. The Spanish War, 
begun in the summer of 1936, developed into an inter- 
national struggle between the Fascist powers on the one 
hand and the Spanish “ People’s Front’ Government, 
assisted after the first few weeks by Russia, on the other. 

French opinion was from the first divided. Instead of 
the problem being merely that of selling arms to a 
constitutional Government defending itself against re- 
bellion, it became that of Nationalism versus “ the Reds,” 
and strange as it may appear if one considers what the 
position of democratic France is likely to be if she is 
entirely surrounded by Fascist states, the French Right 
at first, along with a considerable section of British 


Opinion, came out openly in favour of the rebels, to 
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whom they accorded an equal—or greater—right than 
the Government to represent Spain. The Popular Front 
Government, too weak to intervene alone on behalf of 
the Spanish Government, or to allow it to purchase arms 
in defiance of the opposition of its own Right and of 
Great Britain, declared its decision to remain neutral. 
M. Blum, in a speech to a Socialist gathering in Paris 
on September 6, 1936, gave his reasons for this decision. 
“Once competition in the delivery of arms has been 
installed in Spain,” he said, “ heaven knows what it will 
lead to.” It has been stated, and there is every reason to 
believe it to be true, that the Blum Government was 
dissuaded from active support of the Spanish Govern- 
ment only by strong diplomatic pressure from Great 
Britain, but it is also probable that the danger of support 
from the Right in France for the insurgents, and of 
consequent internal troubles, also contributed to turn 
MM. Blum and Delbos towards their cautious non- 
intervention policy. 

The later history of non-intervention is common 
knowledge. Like the British Labour Party during the 
early stages: of the Spanish Civil War, French public 
opinion, although enthusiastically on the side of the 
Spanish Government, felt reluctantly obliged to come into 
line with its government. The British Labour Party has 
now changed its policy, and opinion among the rank and 
file of the Left in France is increasingly uneasy about 
non-intervention. It is unlikely, however, that there will 
be in the near future any considerable change of policy 
in France. Great Britain shows no sign of abandoning 
non-intervention, and recent events have only intensified 
the search for French agreement with British foreign 
policy. 
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It has been said earlier in this chapter that French 
foreign policy since the war has been dominated by 
Britain. This domination fell into three phases, of 
which the present, or third phase, shows a much greater 
unity of view-point than had previously existed. In the 
first, immediately post-war phase, from 1919-24, Great 
Britain had on the whole got what she wanted out of 
the war. Many of the German colonies were now under 
British mandate, the German navy was at the bottom 
of the sea, and her merchant fleet was in British hands. 
Apart from a few mandates, France had as yet little but 
the promise of reparations, and of a future European 
settlement in which disarmament would maintain a 
permanently weak Germany. She was therefore of 
necessity still insisting on the “make Germany pay” 
policy, which in Great Britain had not long survived 
the 1918 elections, and was felt by British opinion to 
constitute an obstacle to European settlement. From 
1924 onwards France gradually came to see that repa- 
rations must be scaled down and finally abandoned. 
But she could not allow this to happen unless she felt 
herself possessed of stronger guarantees of security against 
renewed aggression than were afforded by the Covenant. 
Great Britain, returning after the failure of the Geneva 
Protocol negotiations to her traditional policy of semi- 
isolation, of refusal to commit herself to action in 
hypothetical situations, only consented to Locarno 
because it was presented to the public by politicians 
as being more in the nature of a bluff than of a commit- 
ment. The British reaction to the reoccupation of the 
Rhineland in March 1936 showed how true this view 
was. For a great many people here, the signature of the 


Locarno Pact was a guarantee that the promise of help 
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to the victim of aggression would in fact never need to 
be implemented. It was to be a cure which, once pre- 
scribed, became a sure preventative. In this second phase, 
when Great Britain was trying finally to liquidate the 
war and forget it, British opinion again felt French policy 
as an obstacle, her insistance on security as an unwilling- 
ness to forget the past. 

The rise of Fascism, however, has thrown the two 
democracics much closer together, and in the third 
phase, from 1933 onwards, France at Icast concentrated 
above all on strengthening that entente, and has thus, 
as has been pointed out, been driven to following the lead 
of Great Britain. The absorption of Austria in the Ger- 
man Reich provided another and even stronger link in 
the chain of events driving France and Great Britain to 
joint action. But here again, as previously, Great Britain 
was unwilling to commit herself to a definite guarantee, 
the terms of which might involve her automatically in a 
war with Germany. During the Abyssinian War, France 
dared not offend Italy, and so missed the opportunity of 
a united sanctions policy, to which Great Britain, at one 
moment, had seemed prepared to agree. Now Great 
Britain appeared to be devoting her energies to breaking 
down the Rome-Berlin axis, and to alienating Italy from 
Germany. Mr. Chamberlain expressed British sympathy 
with France, and implied that if any act of aggression, 
such as an attack on Czechoslovakia, threatened her 
security, then Great Britain would not hold aloof, but 
he refrained from giving definite assurances that British 
intervention, in such an event, would be immediate 
and automatic. France regretted this, to her, equivocal 
attitude, fearing that Germany might not understand a 


warning which was merely implicit. A cartoon in one 
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of the Left papers summed it up admirably. It repre- 
sented Hitler and Goering in conference, the latter 
saying, as he cast a puzzled glance at John Bull, shown in 
the offing, “ He did not say that he would intervene,” 
and the former replying, “No, but he did not say he 
would not.” 

The situation has been described as a repetition of the 
circumstances of 1914, with Great Britain refusing to 
commit herself to a specific guarantee of Czech frontiers, 
just as she failed then to make clear to Germany her 
intention to stand by her guarantee of Belgian neutrality. 
In France, while most politicians welcomed their Govern- 
ment’s renewed guarantee to Czechoslovakia, and remain 
in favour of the Franco-Sovict Pact, a small section of 
opinion, led by M. Flandin, is once more turning to the 
Fascist countries, apparently with the aim of propitiating 
them along the lines of Mr. Chamberlain’s overtures to 
Italy. The majority, however, still remains loyal to the 
 Paris-London axis,” and is working for some sort of 
National Government, which it hopes will be able to 
co-operate more fully with Great Britain. The only 
possibility France sees of avoiding war, in face of a world 
situation growing daily more perilous, lies in a closer 
understanding with Great Britain, in the hope that the 
two remaining democratic great powers, with perhaps 
the sympathetic support of the United States, may yet be 
united enough and strong enough to withstand the grow- 
ing threat of Fascism. 


1 Since the above was written, it would appear that the critical situation in 
Czechoslovakia has compelled the British Government to make its intentions 
clearer, in the course of conversations with the German Foreign Minister. 
How far the commitments were made specific, however, must still remain in 
doubt, in the absence of reliable information. It is, however, clear that 
French public opinion welcomed with great relief the British statement, while 
still regarding it as too tentative. 

IIS 
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Tue internal policy of France, since the war at least, has 
had one main preoccupation, namely, the financial prob- 
lem, which, as has already been suggested, is itself to a 
great extent a reflection of the external problem. The 
immediate post-war years were occupied with recon- 
struction until, in 1924, after the collapse of the German 
mark and the consequent failure of reparations expecta- 
tions, the newly seit “ Cartel,” a loose electoral 
union of parties of the Left, was faced with a grave 
financial problem. The budget was hopelessly un- 
balanced ; the French were disillusioned by the realiza- 
tion that their hopes of Germany’s footing the bill were 
unlikely to be realized, but they remained opposed, as 
they had been in pre-war years, to balancing the Budget 
by making taxation adequate to the wealth and expendi- 
ture of the country. Eight successive Cartel Cabinets 
struggled unsuccessfully with the problem until, in 1926, 
when the franc had reached a disastrously low level and 
the public was in a state of panic, M. Poincaré, the war- 
time President, came, at the head of another Government 
of national reconstruction, to the rescue. 

How far the rapid recovery which followed was due to 
Poincaré’s capacities as a financier, how far to the sudden 


cessation of obstructionist tactics by the banks as soon as 
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an orthodox, nationalist, “ safe’ politician had returned 
to power, these are questions which cannot be more than 
touched on here. There appears to be adequate evidence 
to suggest that the Bank was in fact opposed to the 
financial policy of the Left, although it must be added that 
the Left was itself not agreed as to the best financial 
policy to pursue. The position was, briefly, that the 
rapidly changing finance ministers of the Left tried on 
the whole to support the franc and to provide for budget 
deficits by increased direct taxation, and finally, in 1926, 
by loans guaranteed by the gold held by the Bank of 
France. The Right was solidly opposed to the latter 
expedient. The Left, both politicians and economists, 
were divided. The Bank hesitated, and finally refused 
to agree toaloan. The Finance Minister of the Cabinet 
of 1926, M. Raoul Péret, therefore resigned, stating 
among his reasons the “ absence of the essential support 
that he was entitled to count on.” 

With regard to the general policy of increased taxa- 
tion there was an almost equal lack of agreement. The 
Right was opposed to it, because they preferred a system 
of loans, the Socialists because they favoured a capital 
levy. The Radicals were divided, but on the whole, and 
including the finance ministers, opposed the capital 
levy. By 1926, however, as the franc continued to fall, 
assisted by speculation and by decreasing confidence on 
the part of the public, as successive Governments showed 
themselves incapable of dealing with the problem, there 
was a growing dissatisfaction with the Bank among the 
Radical experts, and finally a new Governor was ap- 
pointed. A committee of experts proposed drastic 
deflationary measures, only to meet with opposition from 
both Left and Right. When the franc had fallen to a 
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rate of 240 to the pound, M. Poincaré was called in to 
save France and the franc, by a series of measures very 
similar to those proposed by a committee of experts of 
the Left. His rapid success explained the feeling that the 
Bank had been systematically sabotaging the attempts of 
the Left, and was then prepared to agree to essentially 
similar proposals by Governments felt to be “ safe.” 
Alternately it can be argued that it was influenced by the 
evident lack of public confidence in the successive 
Ministries, and that the primary problem was political 
and psychological rather than economic. The measures 
proposed by Poincaré, that is to say, differed from those 
of his predecessors in one vital respect, which had little 
or no bearing on the financial merits of the scheme 
proposed ; they were put forward by a man who had 
the confidence of the public. 

In other words, if there is truth in the Left’s accusation 
of sabotage by the financial powers, there is an equal 
possibility that some of the opposition of the Right was 
based on a real difference of opinion regarding the extent 
to which panic conditions affected the issue. But to 
emphasize this aspect of the problem is to add strength 
to the case for the Left, rather than to weaken it, for it 
is essential not to ignore the complex of factors going 
to make up panic conditions. One of the strongest 
arguments of the Left was that the conspiracy included, 
not only direct action by le mur d’argent, meaning the 
financial powers which always opposed Left Govern- 
ments, but indirect action through press propaganda. 
The average Frenchman, ignorant on economic questions, 
is, in financial matters, one of the most gullible of men, 
as is shown by successive financial scandals. The cor- 


ruption of the press, as well as its enormous influence, 
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can be gauged by the revelations of the Hanau case, for 
example, in 1928, which swindle was made possible by 
buying up the financial pages of apparently highly re- 
spectable papers in order to press bogus shares on the 
public. So the two explanations put forward here may 
both contain a good deal of truth, without necessarily 
being incompatible. 

For the next four years France appeared to be steadily 
recovering, though later events have shown that some, 
at least, of the apparent recovery was artificial, particu- 
larly after the withdrawal of M. Poincaré from public 
life in 1929. Up to 1929 France enjoyed a period of 
growing stability and prosperity : the franc was stabil- 
ized, but at a level low enough to allow French exports 
to compete favourably in world markets and to attract 
numbers of visitors to France. Reparations payments 
under the Dawes plan also contributed to a boom, and 
this in its turn made possible the increased taxation 
necessary to balance the budget. 

Nevertheless, by 1927 there were signs that the re- 
covery was not without cause for disquict. Expenditure 
was rising rapidly (the famous “ Maginot Line,” for 
example, was begun in 1928) and from 1929 onwards 
first M. Tardieu, and then M. Laval, introduced, along 
with social insurance and increases in salaries, pensions 
and expenditure on education, a kind of “ neo-capitalism” 
in industry, which has been more bluntly called 
“squandermania.” The essential feature of this policy 
was the subsidizing of industries not economically 
sound, accompanied by a good deal of corruption, of 
which the public got some inkling when various financial 
scandals, such as the Oustric affair, were revealed in the 
press in and after 1930. Under pressure from the 
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Right, taxation had been reduced, while prosperity was 
beginning to wane after the American crisis of 1929. 
With a falling income, therefore, and shrinking trade, 
the swollen expenditure meant a return to unbalanced 
budgets. 

The generalization of the crisis led to the return of a 
Left-Centre coalition in the general election of 1932. 
Once again the Left was to face the consequences of the 
economic policy of previous Governments, and once again 
it was to be defeated by its inability to solve the financial 
problem. But this time the field of foreign policy 
offered no redeeming side. Both at home and abroad, 
France’s position was worsening. The years 1932 to 1934 
saw a programme of severe economies. The American 
debt problem had been shelved after the breakdown 
of the Reparations system in 1932; in addition, taxation 
was increased and salary cuts were imposed. New pro- 
tectionist measures were taken in order to keep out 
imports, which greatly increased after the British de- 
parture from gold in 1931. French exports, in particular 
luxury exports, and the tourist traffic, fell off rapidly, as 
other countries, especially America and Great Britain, 
became more impoverished by the crisis, and France, 
still on the gold standard, became one of the dearest 
countries in Europe. When one adds to this recital of 
economic difficulties the international fiasco of the 
Disarmament Conference, the bitter disillusionment of the 
controversy over the 1932 instalment of the American 
War Debt, and the failure of M. Herriot’s visit to the 
United States in 1933, it is clear that the prestige of 

atliamentary government in France was at a low ebb 
a this latter date, when Hitler came to power in 


Germany. 
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It is with this background in mind that the events of 
February 1934 must be interpreted. For most of 1933, 
thanks mainly to the support of the Socialists, the 
Government held together under M. Daladier, one of 
the leaders of the Radical-Socialist Party. Although 
they had had for all practical purposes an understanding 
during the elections of 1932, the Radicals and the 
Socialists had parted company after the election because 
the former were afraid to embark on the far-reaching 
reforms demanded by the Socialists at their congress in 
May. ‘These reforms were in fact part of the official 
Radical programme, but the Radicals now declined to 
accept them as a practical policy. They felt that the 
international situation was too precarious for them to 
risk additional danger to French security by involving 
France in the grave financial crisis which would inevitably 
be the result of the wholesale increases in expenditure 
necessitated by the Socialist programme. 

Until the autumn of 1933 the Socialists had neverthe- 
less continued to support the Daladier Government, 
mainly faute de mieux, because it seemed to be the most 
internationally minded Government possible in the 
circumstances. 

It was Fascism in Germany which was ultimately re- 
sponsible for the split in the Socialist ranks, which took 
place in July 1933, when about thirty “ neo-Socialists ”’ 1 
broke away from the party, definitely abandoning the 
internationalist attitude and lining up with the Daladier 
Government. The majority of the party, which con- 
demned in principle the economy programme of the 


Government, found by October that the limit beyond 


1The “ Socialists of France” later forming part of the Socialist Republican 
Union. 
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which they could not go, even on internationalist grounds, 
had been reached, when the Government proposed a 
six per cent. cut in Civil Service salaries. So the Daladier 
Government was defeated by Socialist votes, only a few 
days after Germany had left the League of Nations. 

The real seriousness of the situation then became fully 
evident. France had three changes of Government in 
a short period of three months. Discontent with the 
economy measures was general, and there were already 
demonstrations in front of the Chamber. The culminat- 
ing point of the discredit into which parliamentary 
government had fallen was provided by the revelations 
of the Stavisky affair, which was first mentioned in the 
press round about Christmas. So much has been written 
about this affair by partisans of one side or the other 
that the whole thing is still wrapped in a good deal of 
mystery. What the British public did not at the time 
understand was why the affair created such a stir and had 
such far-reaching consequences. Surely it was only one 
more scandal, involving smaller sums and fewer small 
investors than many of the others; surely it was no 
surprise to the French public after Klotz, Mme. Hanau, 
Oustric, and the rest, to find corruption in high places ! 
The real explanation is that, coming as it did on top 
of the financial crisis which had hit particularly the small 
business man, the Civil Servant, the typical petit 
bourgeois, who is really the heart of France, it proved 
the last straw. To be forced to accept “ cuts” was bad, 
but to accept them at the hands of a Government whose 
members were apparently behind Stavisky, and thus 
corrupt as well as incompetent, was more than they 
would stand. Papers like the Action Frangaise were quick 


to seize this handle against a Radical “ freemasonry.” 
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So a large section of the public was led to identify 
corruption with an already unpopular parliamentary 
government, and readers of the Action Francaise, who 
had for years been hearing the refrain that all democratic 
politicians were traitors and crooks, now really had 
some evidence to support the accusation. Right-wing 
sections of the public, particularly Colonel de la Roque’s 
Croix de Feu, which claimed to represent the plain man 
in the street, opposed to the subtlety of parliamentary 
crookedness, entered on a crusade to rid France of a 
corrupt Republican Government. 

This was the essential attitude behind the riots of the 
6th of February. There is no need to describe at any 
length what actually happened. What is important is 
the effect it had on French public opinion, and that, in 
a word, was to crystallize French politics into two oppos- 
ing philosophies, the Right, represented first and fore- 
most by the Fascist Croix de Feu, and the Left, the 
traditional upholders of the Republic as the visible 
achievement of the Revolution. 

The actual events are quickly told. When the Bayonne 
swindle came to light and Stavisky was found shot by 
the police, an inquiry was begun to discover why, 
although wanted by the police on an earlier charge, he 
had never faced his trial, but had been allowed, pre- 
sumably by the authorities, to go free. The Radical 
Prime Minister, M. Chautemps, handled parliamentary 
indignation clumsily, which was all the more of a blunder 
since the public had it pointed out to them that the 
person in charge of the inquiry was the Prime Minister’s 
own brother-in-law. This led to the fall of the Govern- 
ment and to street demonstrations against parliamentary 


corruption. The new Prime Minister, M. Daladier, 
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blundered still more by attempting to get rid of the 
Prefect of Police, M. Chiappe. This official was sus- 
pected by the Left—and as appeared later, with justifica- 
tion—of Fascist sympathies, if not of actual implication 
in the affair, but the manner of his dismissal by M. 
Daladier was so maladroit as to offend both sides. 

The result was a demonstration on the 6th of February 
in favour of M. Chiappe. The demonstrators included 
some Communists, but were in the main Fascists and 
ex-Service Men’s Associations, a fact which led to the 
accusation by the Left that the whole thing was a Fascist 
plot engineered to bring discredit on the Republic. The 
Right replied by saying that the Government had ordered 
the militarized police to fire on the crowd, and were 
therefore nothing better than assassins. 

It is clear now that press campaigns, not only of the 
Action Francaise, but of other more reputable and os- 
tensibly more Republican papers, had fanned the flame 
of public indignation until it was no longer rational, and 
that they continued to do so for months afterwards, each 
new fact as it emerged being twisted to suit the pre- 
conceived theory, irrespective of the evidence. The 
death of Stavisky was interpreted by the Left as suicide, 
and by the Right as murder by a corrupt police to prevent 
the true facts from coming out. The subsequent death 
of M. Prince, one of the members of the judicial inquiry 
committee, was the subject of similar distortion, long 
after several independent investigations had come to 
the conclusion that suicide was the only rational ex- 
planation in his case, as in that of Stavisky. 

The actual case, like the Dreyfus case at the end of the 
last century, was no longer important. It had become 


a symbol of the deeper conflict which has never been 
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completely resolved, the conflict between two opposing 
creeds, Nationalism, Royalism, Catholicism, Fascism 
on the one hand; Radicalism, anti-Clericalism, Socialism, 
Communism, all the ideology of the Republican Left 
on the other. The 6th of February marks a turning-point 
in French post-war political history, in the same way as 
the Dreyfus affair did in its time. And just as the one 
was followed by the Bloc des Gauches, a coalition of the 
Left which held power for nearly six years, with only 
one change of government, so the Stavisky affair was 
followed by the Front Populaire, a new coalition of the 
Left. 

It seems very unlikely that the demonstration of the 
6th of February was ever intended to be a Fascist plot, 
in the sense of a real determination to seize power and 
abolish the Republic. The Fascist groups were small and 
had no constructive programme, either of immediate 
or ultimate action. Their main aim was to demon- 
strate, and, under the influence of incendiary press propa- 
ganda, to demonstrate violently, against the Government, 
and that appears to be all. But the claim of the Left 
remains nevertheless substantially accurate, in that the 
discrediting of parliamentary government and of the 
Republic had been, and continued to be, the fundamental 
aim of the demonstrators. From then onwards, what 
had been largely a press campaign accompanied by vio- 
lent demonstrations became in effect a block of active 
supporters of some form of Fascist State. So that the 
Left were, with differing emphasis, united in their 
opposition to the Fascist menace, although it needed the 
subsequent events of 1934 under the National Govern- 
ment of Doumergue, and of 1935 under Laval and 


Flandin, to complete the conversion of the Radicals, 
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who finally joined the Socialist-Communist United Front 
at the beginning of 1936 to form the Front Populaire. 

The immediate results of the 6th of February were, 
firstly, the Communist demonstration of 9th February, 
and secondly, the Socialist-Communist general strike of 
the 12th, which marked the beginning of the common 
action of the two partics. Here again the main impor- 
tance of the demonstrations is symbolic, and it is essential 
to an understanding of French politics to realize exactly 
what they meant to those participating. 

The fundamental cleavage between the Right, on the 
one hand, and the Socialist and Communist Left, to- 
gether with the body of Radical—Socialists on the other, 
lies, as has been pointed out earlicr, in the attitude of the 
latter towards the Revolution and in their attachment to 
the emotional content of the Revolutionary ideal. The 
principles of liberty, equality, and fraternity are to the 
Left something that their fathers defended on the barri- 
cades in 1798, in 1830, in 1848, and again in 1871, and 
that in case of need they would as passionately defend 
with their lives. The oth of February was the reply to 
the challenge of Fascism of the sons and grandsons of 
those who had dicd on the barricades in 1871. It was 
a demonstration in which both Socialist and Communist 
workers took part, bearing witness to working-class 
solidarity. On 12th February, according to the—prob- 
ably over-optimistic—estimate of the Communist leader, 
M. Thorez, four and a half million workers joined in 
the general strike organized by the Communist and 
Socialist trade unions. The Socialists, it must however 
be noted, expressed by their decision to strike, not only 
their solidarity with the other working-class party, but 


also their protest against the victory of violence over 
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constitutionalism, shown by the enforced resignation of 
a Government with a majority in the Chamber. In 
July, the Socialists and Communists signed the United 
Action Pact, by which they agreed to join forces to 
defend democracy and peace and to fight Fascism at 
home and abroad. 

For the time being, the Radicals held aloof from this 
movement, and supported somewhat grudgingly the 
National Government formed by the seventy-year-old 
M. Doumerguc, former President of the Republic. Two 
factors completed their disillusionment. In the first 
place, they were forced, little by little, to realize the 
dangerously dictatorial aspect of the Prime Minister’s 
attempts to reform the Constitution, and in the second 
place, the severe financial crisis of 1935 revealed even 
more clearly than had previous ones the reactionary 
policy of the Bank of France. The Republic has always 
been regarded by the Radicals, and not without some 
justification, as their peculiar responsibility. Barrés 
recognized this when he said in 1923, “ France is Radical,” 
meaning that the average Frenchman is, almost by 
definition, a Radical, consciously—or self-consciously— 
belonging to the Left, the ardent defender of the princi- 
ples of the Revolution against all those who would deny 
them. If the constitutional reforms of Doumergue 
smacked of political dictatorship, the Bank’s attitude 
suggested economic dictatorship, and both represented 
the ancien régime of privilege, rather than the equality 
which, of the revolutionary trinity of ideals, has always 
been the one dearest to the Frenchman. 

For some time, however, the now traditional Radical 
policy of supporting a “ National ” Government during 


an emergency won. M. Doumergue undoubtedly stood 
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for constitutional government against the growing 
challenge of the Fascist groups, but he showed banelt 
in practice unduly lenient to the ever-growing Croix de 
Feu. Not only did he fail to suppress the Fascist and 
semi-Fascist leagues, but he also failed to make any 
serious effort to remedy the economic situation, beyond 
the temporary measure of balancing the budget by 
economy “ cuts.” Then, in the summer, he put forward 
his proposals (based on a misunderstanding of the 
English system1) to increase the power of the Govern- 
ment as against the Chamber, and particularly the 
powers of the Prime Minister. The latter, it was sug- 
gested, should be given power to dissolve the Chamber. 
In a country like France, where Cabinets are normally 
coalitions and not homogeneous as they usually are in 
England, this would give him almost dictatorial powers, 
for in France the Prime Minister is much more of an 
individual, representing only one element in the Govern- 
ment, and that not always necessarily the majority party. 
It would, therefore, be much more difficult than in 
England for the electorate to express its verdict on his 
actions. 

The Senate, which has a permanent Radical majority, 
of necessity opposed the reforms, and so did the Radicals 
as a whole. Various tactless moves on the part of M. 
Doumergue irritated them still more; his habit, for 
example, of broadcasting speeches full of allusions to his 
personal services to France, had something of the “leader” 
about it ; his plan for dissolution, in particular, rankled, 
as too forcible a reminder of MacMahon, the first and 
only President to make use of the right of dissolution 

1M. Doumergue,” said the newspaper L’CEwvre, “‘ has revised the English 


Constitution.” 
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Socialists and Communists as enemies of the Republic, 
coupled with his rather too obviously friendly relations 
with Tardieu, who was then running the Right, anti- 
parliamentary, if not Fascist paper La Liberté, and who 
has recently been accused of subsidizing the Croix de Feu 
while he was in office ; all this contributed to render him 
more and more suspect of Fascist tendencics, and the 
Radicals became manifestly more and more uneasy. 
When Doumergue capped this by demanding extraor- 
dinary financial powers and was supported by truculent 
threats in the reactionary Echo de Paris, the Radicals 
turned at last and resigned from the Government. 

The new Government, headed by the Centrist, Flandin, 
concentrated all its efforts in the internal sphere on the 
economic problem. The threat of devaluation, which 
was the natural consequence of France’s worsening 
economic position, led to speculation and consequent 
loss of gold by the Bank. The Bank refused to take the 
usual methods until it had some assurance that the 
Government would pursue the deflationary policy 
favoured by capitalists generally, and so the loss of gold 
continued unchecked. The history of 1924 to 1926 
was repeating itself, and three changes of Government 
occurred within seven months. Finally the Radicals 
climbed down and accepted the demands of orthodox 
finance, but their hostility to financial oligarchy was 
greatly increased, and Left opinion in general was led 
to identify the fight against economy cuts with the fight 
against Capitalism itself, as represented by the reactionary 
constitution and consequent reactionary policy of the 
Bank of France. From the middle of 1935 Radical 


support of the Popular Front, still further eae 
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by the Laval decrees and by the renewal of activity on 
the part of the Croix de Feu, and the failure of Laval to 
take any effective action against them, grew stronger, 
and by the beginning of 1936, when the Popular Front 
programme appeared, what had been virtual co-opera- 
tion became official support. The elections of 1936 were 
fought on that programme by a coalition of the Radical- 
Socialists, Socialist, Republican—Socialist, and Com- 
munist Parties, and resulted in a decisive victory for the 
Popular Front. 

In order to understand what the Popular Front did, 
and to estimate how far it was successful, it is necessary 
to be quite sure, firstly, of what it was not, and secondly, 
of how far it represented a permanent rapprochement as 
regards fundamental policy. The two problems are to 
some extent one. Speaking to the Socialist Congress, 
immediately after the elections, and again before the 
Chamber, M. Blum emphasized that the Popular Front 
Government was not a Socialist Government, but that 
its aim was to “administer the bourgeois State,” “ to 
put into effect the Popular Front programme, not to 
transform the social system.’’ Its achievements therefore 
cannot be judged on Socialist criteria. How far it repre- 
sented a new departure in French politics—how far, that 
is to say, it heralded a more permanent union between the 
Left parties—is a question more difficult to answer, and 
involves some consideration of the history of its formation. 

A Popular Front comprising Socialists and Radicals 
was not a new factor in French history. The Bloc of 
1899 to 1906 and the Cartel of 1924 both represented an 
agreement between the two parties for certain specific 
ends. In the first case there was a wide field of agree- 


ment, ranging from the immediate issue of anti-Clerical- 
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ism, the separation of Church and State, to nationalization 
of the mines and a progressive income tax. The Cartel 
was agreed on international policy but not on financial 
policy. The first came to grief, when once the anti- 
Clerical issue had been dealt with, through the develop- 
ment of the revolutionary aspect of Socialism and the 
consequent decision of the Socialists in 1904 not to enter 
Governments with reformist bourgeois partics, the 
second, as every one knows, on post-war economic and 
financial problems. These revealed a fundamental 
cleavage between the essentially revolutionary attitude 
of the Socialists and of some left-wing Radicals, who 
were in favour of a really equalitarian programme in- 
volving heavy taxation of the rich, and the more cautious 
Radicals, who remained attached to Reformism within 
the sphere of orthodox capitalist finance. Both these 
Governments, however, differed from the Popular Front 
in one important respect. The Socialists had not par- 
ticipated in the Government, they had supported it 
without themselves holding office. The Popular Front 
was a coalition in the true sense of the term, with 
Socialists, for the first time in French political history 
(with the exception of the War Cabinet), holding 
office along with the Radicals. M. Blum in 1936, as the 
leader of the largest party in the coalition, became the 
first Socialist Prime Minister. 

As regards the extent of agreement between the two 
parties, Socialist and Radical, it is necessary to distinguish 
clearly between what has been analysed earlier as the Left 
mystique —a common emotional attitude, and par- 
ticularly a defensive attitude against what is termed 
“ reaction ”’—and the concrete ‘6 aro of the parties 


concerned. There is, as has already been said, a very 
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real agreement of temperament or attitude, which at 
crucial moments has been expressed by Radical and 
Socialist, or by Socialist and Communist solidarity, and 
sometimes by united action by all three against a com- 
mon enemy. In 1932, as has been said in an earlier 
chapter, although no Left Front was in existence, and 
although there was no common programme, there was 
during the elections an agreement between the Socialists 
and the Radicals to support each other at the second 
ballot, in order to defeat the candidate of the Right. 
The Communists, officially, tried to maintain their 
candidates, but so strong was rank and file “Left” 
solidarity that in many cases the unofficial Left Front 
was maintained against orders from above. 

As far as programmes were concerned it is clear that 
there was much disagreement in practice. At their 
annual conference in May 1932, immediately after the 
elections, the Socialists put forward in the Cahiers 
Huyghens, their programme, which was in essence that 
of the Popular Front four years later. They demanded 
a reduction of military expenditure, the control and 
nationalization of armaments industries, the establish- 
ment of the forty-hour week without any reduction of 
wages, the introduction of unemployment insurance, the 
nationalization of railways, and state control of banks. 
This was refused by the Radicals for reasons that have 
already been given, although most of the items were 
in fact part of the official Radical programme. There 
was, that is to say, theoretical agreement on party aims, 
but not on the practical question of when the programme 
was to be put into action. Resolutions in the party 
congress were one thing, Bills in the Chamber another. 
The Radicals, particularly the centre and right mem- 
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bers of the party, like M. Herriot and M. Sarraut, have 
always been in practice very cautious, like the méridional 
quoted by M. Siegfried in his witty study of Left men- 
tality, their motto tends to be “ Always farther Left, 
but not any farther.” 

The real force drawing the three parties together was 
less their growing agreement on a programme than the 
fear that the Republic was being threatened, both by the 
“occult powers” of the banks and by Fascism, but 
above all by the latter. Indeed, it would not be an 
exaggeration to say that two factors more than all others 
rendered the formation of the Popular Front possible. 
The first was the change of front on the part of the 
Communists, who, abandoning their doctrinaire position, 
consented to, and in fact took the initiative in trying to 
bring about co-operation with the bourgeois parties in 
order to fight the common enemy of democracy and 
Communism alike, represented by Hitler and Mussolini. 
The second was the enormous influence on the Radicals, 
particularly during the second half of 1935, of the 
activities of the Croix de Feu, with their spectacular 
rallies, coupled with the obvious toleration, to put it 
mildly, of the Laval Government, even when con- 
fronted by a delegation of Left-wing parties, demanding 
the application of the existing decrees against them. 

By June of 1935 the Radicals had already gone so far 
as to join the Socialists and Communists in a public 
meeting to celebrate the election of Professor Rivet, the 
“* anti-Fascist ’’ candidate for the Latin Quarter in the 
municipal elections. Here the aim of a Popular Front 
was mentioned by all three speakers, Blum, Daladier, and 
Thorez. There had been in fact many cases of support 
for candidates of the Left by Radicals, Socialists, and 
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Communists in these elections. This was followed by 
the gigantic rally of the 14th of July ; by a resolution at 
the Radical congress in the autumn, vaguely expressing 
approval of the idea of co-operation with the other Left 
parties ; and finally by publication of the programme in 
January 1936, and the election in May 1936. 

A common programme was agreed upon, but this 
would not of itself have held the coalition together. The 
real unity between the different parties remained the 
common reaction to acommon enemy, and the Radical 
and Socialist agreement on a common programme can 
really be interpreted as a determination that the best way 
to defeat the enemy was to deprive him of one of his 
most frequent grounds of attack, that of parliamentary 
incompetence and futility, by putting rapidly into action 
a bold programme of reconstruction. There was also 
the common attachment of both Radicals and Socialists 
to the principles of 1789 and the desire to complete 1789 
in 1936 by suppressing economic privilege. But, as Léon 
Blum reminded his audience at the Socialist congress 
immediately after the clections, the movement must 
be regarded fundamentally as “not merely a combina- 
tion of parties, but a powerful mass movement.” It was 
in the nature of a crusade, the aims of which are best 
expressed in the words of the oath of July 14, 1935, °° We 
solemnly pledge ourselves to remain united for the 
defence of democracy, for the disarmament and dissolu- 
tion of the Fascist leagues, to put our libertics out of 
reach of Fascism. We swear, on this day which brings 
to life again the first victory of the Republic, to defend 
the democratic liberties conquered by the people of 
France, to give bread to the workers, work to the young, 
and peace to humanity as a whole.” 
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THE victory of the Popular Front was won on a pro- 
gramme of detailed reforms, presented to the country 
at the elections of May 1936. It is important, thercfore, 
to analyse this progranume, and to see how far it proved 
possible of achievement. The first section, dealing with 
the Defence of Liberty, was mainly concerned with the 
particular problems referred to in the brief summary of 
post-war events given here. The legislation against the 
Fascist leagues was to be applicd, and all semi-military for- 
mations were to be dissolved. Severe penalties were to be 
imposed in the case of incitement to violence, such as those 
which were appearing regularly in the Action Frangaise, 
and which were to lead directly to the attack on M. Léon 
Blum in February of that year, and the consequent 
imprisonment of the Royalist leader, Charles Maurras. 
Secondly, measures were to be taken to prevent the kind 
of parliamentary corruption which had been revealed by 
the Stavisky scandals, in which various Deputies had been, 
and others were suspected of being, involved. French 
Deputies had often held posts outside the Chamber 
which rendered them particularly liable to this kind of 
corruption, and such “ incompatibilities °’ were in future 
to be made impossible. Thirdly, the freedom of the 
workers was to be ensured by the enforcement of trade 
union rights. 
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Finally, there were proposals for clearing up the scandal 
of press corruption. Certain sections of the press had 
long been known to be the mouthpieces of particular 
political or economic interests, but that this corruption 
was so widespread as to render the public unsure of the 
integrity of almost every French paper had not been 
realized until the Stavisky case brought startling facts to 
light. When a supposedly Radical newspaper of no 
great importance was found to be supported by large 
Government subsidies, and was also seriously suspected 
of receiving sums from Germany, anything might hap- 
pen. It was one thing to know that the Agence Havas 
and similar semi-official sources of news were subsidized 
in this way, or to know that the Temps was in effect con- 
trolled by powerful capitalist interests. It was known 
even that Italy had subsidized certain papers in 1935. But 
when M. Daladier stated that eighty per cent. of the 
Paris newspapers were subsidized either by the State or 
by private interests, and that a great deal of advertising 
matter was similarly controlled—that Stavisky had in 
fact been able to advertise his bogus companies in five 
of the leading Paris papers—then public opinion became 
seriously alarmed. 

The second section, dealing with the Defence of Peace, 
can be very briefly summed up as the restoration of 
collective security through collaboration with the League 
of Nations. Involving, as it does, the definition of the 
ageressor, the application of the provisions of the Cove- 
nant for sanctions against an aggressor, and general dis- 
armament, this section was evidently bound to remain a 
dead letter without the co-operation of other League 
members. And France’s dependence on other countries, 


and particularly on England, in the sphere of foreign 
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politics, rendered her even less able than she would 
otherwise have been to take the initiative in trying to 
persuade other nations to agree to the Popular Front 
policy. One part only of this section could be applied 
by France independently, and that was the one providing 
for the nationalization of the armament industries and 
the suppression of private trade in arms. Here, as we 
shall see, the Popular Front did much to implement its 
promises. 

The most important achievements of the Popular 
Front were, however, its economic measures, which 
form the third, and by far the largest, section of the 
programme. Briefly summarized, their aim was to 
substitute an expansionist policy for the deflationary 
policy practised by the Radical governments, under the 
compulsion of the Bank, from 1932 to 1936. The 
Popular Front aimed at increasing purchasing power. 
This was to be done in the first place by increasing em- 
ployment, directly through the reduction of hours of 
labour without decreasing wages, and through the pro- 
motion of schemes of public works, and, indirectly, by 
pensioning off old people. In the second place, the 
maintenance of the standard of living through the estab- 
lishment of a national unemployment fund, and through 
the restoration of as many of the economy cuts as possible, 
was to contribute further to increasing general purchas- 
ing power and thus to helping France to recover from the 
depression. Finally, State control of agricultural prices 
and cheap agricultural credits were to relieve the farmer 
from the consequences of fluctuating harvests and from 
the speculations associated with fluctuations in agricul- 
tural production. 

The rest of the economic programme was concerned 
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with more radical reforms of the economic structure 
itself. It provided for the nationalization of the Bank 
of France, for the control of the organization of banking 
and credit in general, and for the reform of the financial 
machinery of the State. The internal organization of 
the departments was to be reformed, as was the whole 
system of taxation. Income-tax was to be more steeply 
progressive for incomes over about £700 a year, and 
both death duties and taxes on de facto monopolies were 
to be increased. 

The measures designed to relieve the more immediate 
consequences of the crisis had an unexpectedly easy 
passage through the Senate owing to the events which 
followed on the election. It was therefore, not un- 
naturally, on this part of the Popular Front programme 
that public attention was most concentrated, and in 
which the most striking success was achieved. The 
election itself resulted in a considerable increase of the 
Left majority, made up of the increase in Communist 
membership from ten to seventy-two, and an increase of 
forty-five in the Socialist vote, making the Socialist 
Party the largest group in the Chamber. M. Blum 
proceeded almost at once to form his Government of 
Socialists, Radicals, and the small Socialist Union Party 
led by Paul Boncour. The main innovations in his 
Cabinet were, firstly, a reorganization of departments in 
order to secure greater co-ordination and efficiency, and 
secondly, the introduction of three women members as 
Under-Secretaries (for Education, Scientific Research, 
and Child Welfare), and the creation of an Under 
Secretary for the organization of sport and leisure, 
destined to be a good deal in the limelight owing to the 


new legislation. ‘The Communists decided, as the 
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Socialists had done in the case of previous Left Govern- 
ments, to support the Government, but not to accept 
office in it. The C.G.T. (General Confederation of 
Labour) also refused to take any direct slrare in the 
Government although they remained in close contact in 
an advisory capacity. 

Almost immediately after the clections, and before the 
new Government had taken office, stay-in strikes broke 
out, and interrupted only by the Whitsuntide holiday, 
spread rapidly up to the middle of June, continuing, 
though in greatly decreasing numbers right up to August. 
It was at first thought that these strikes, involving, it was 
estimated, over a million men, would put the Govern- 
ment in a very scrious position. In fact, the contrary 
happened, and it has been argucd that one of the aims of 
the workers was to produce the precise result that they 
did achieve, namely, to bring the Senate to heel and 
thus make possible the proposed Popular Front legisla- 
tion. A member of the Renault strike committee has 
been quoted as saying, “ We wish M. Blum’s Govern- 
ment well, but we know that he will never overcome 
the resistance of the Senate unless he is supported and 
pushed by the working class.” 

This was the indubitable result, but it is doubtful 
whether anything like the numbers who joined the 
movement had this in mind. Various reasons, more 
or less plausible, have becn put forward, and it is 
likely that some or all of them contributed in differing 
degrees to what was in essence an obviously spontaneous 
movement, not in any way engineered from above. The 
actual conduct of the strikes was in many cases in the 
hands of the Communists, and both Communists and 
C.G.T. afterwards claimed credit for the success achieved. 
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But a large proportion of the strikers were non-union 
men, and M. Jouhaux, the C.G.T. leader, in fact ex- 
plained his inability to stop the strikes on this ground. 
The Government, as Léon Blum’s broadcast speech on 
sth June, and his speech to the Chamber on the following 
day made clear, was embarrassed by the strikes, and 
pleaded for order. And the Communists themselves 
were also rather disturbed, particularly after the signing 
of the Matignon Agreements on 7th June, the day after 
the new Chamber met. Some members declared them- 
selves alarmed, and Maurice Thorez, the Secretary of the 
Communist party, emphasized after 7th June that the 
importance of knowing when to stop ought not to be 
overlooked by the strikers. It must be borne in mind 
always that the traditions of the French working class 
have always been strongly coloured by Syndicalism, and 
that they are therefore the more drawn to direct action, 
in addition to which the situation in the middle of May 
was one which might well exasperate the newly victorious 
working class. The moment was one of serious crisis, 
calling for vigorous action. Addis Ababa had fallen, and 
the whole question of the continuation of sanctions was 
as yet undecided ; the election of a Left Government was 
thought by many, in view of its expansionist programme, 
to herald either immediate inflation or immediate de- 
valuation, and a flight from the franc, with a consequent 
alarming loss of gold by the Bank of France, followed. 
Yet the victorious workers’ Government was powerless 
to deal with this, since the terms of the French Constitu- 
tion left the old Government legally in office until 31st 
May, and practically so until the opening of the new 
session in June. This was a totally illogical and ridiculous 
situation. 
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There is also the explanation just mentioned, that the 
strikes were an attempt to push the new Government. 
The workers, it was suggested, felt their economic 
strength, but had no other means of conveying to their 
political leaders that they were expected to get down to 
business and not to be intimidated when once in power 
(as so many previous Governments had been), by pressure 
from extra-parliamentary interests, by the threats of 
disaster to the franc and to the country, for example, 
which were certain to abound in the press. A fact which 
would add weight to this motive was the impatience 
produced by the increasing economic difficulties of the 
poorer classes, whose cost of living was rising as their 
wages fell. 

All these explanations may be partially or wholly true 
of certain sections of the public. What more probably 
explains the nature of the strikes—the “ stay-in ’”’ develop- 
ment—is the high percentage of unorganized labour in 
France, and particularly of foreign labour, which would 
have allowed the employers in many cases to dismiss a 
whole staff of strikers and engage unemployed labour. 
By staying in until this eventuality had been prevented 
by legislation, the workers safeguarded themselves 
against a repetition of the situation of 1920, when 25,000 
out of 200,000 railwaymen were dismissed after the 
failure of a strike, and union labour was largely boy- 
cotted by employers afterwards. The 1936 policy was 
certainly successful, for whereas trade union membership 
declined after the 1920 strike, it increased in three months 
in 1936 from one and a half millions to five millions. 

The Matignon agreements, drawn up by the trade 
union and employers’ federations (C.G.T. and C.G.P.F. 


respectively) in consultation with representatives of the 
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Government, and signed on 7th June, laid down the 
basic rules for the numerous collective agreements which 
were to give the French worker for the first time a real 
status and real security. There was much discontent on 
both sides, based on the fact that both the C.G.T. and 
the C.G.P.F. represented only a relatively small number 
of the total of workers and employers respectively, but 
there is no doubt that the agreements laid the foundations 
for an advance in working-class conditions which seems 
likely to put the French worker well ahead of those of 
all other European countrics. Briefly, they compelled the 
employers to recognize the principle of compulsory 
collective bargaining, and further ensured that there 
should be no victimization of workers, either on account 
of participation in the strikes, or of trade union member- 
ship. At the request of cither workers or employers, 
collective agreements regulating conditions of work were 
to be applied in all industries, and real wages were to be 
increased by percentages, which varied in such a way as 
to bring abnormally low wages into line with the rest. 
The agreements were immediately implemented by 
three laws, passed during Junc, while the Senate was still 
paralysed by fear of a coup d'état, and felt that if it wanted 
to continue to exist it would be well adviscd not to 
obstruct the new legislation. On 20th June Parliament 
passed the Act enforcing the grant of fifteen days’ annual 
holiday with pay for all workers. This and—closely 
connected with it—the activities of the newly created 
Under-Secretary for Leisure proved to be among the 
most popular of the Government’s measures. By ar- 
ranging with the railways for reduced fares, and with the 
hotel keepers for reduced prices for workers on holiday, 
M. Lagrange, the Minister in question, made the Act 
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infinitely more beneficial to the workers, as well as giving 
real help to the hotel trade and tourist towns, which 
had been badly hit by the depression. The “ Lagrange 
tickets” were much appreciated, more than 300,000 of 
them being used during the summer of 1936. 

A few days later, the Collective Contracts Act pro- 
vided for the drawing up of labour contracts, including 
safeguards for trade union liberties, minimum wages, 
arbitration procedure, and supervision by the Minister 
of Labour. The Act providing for a forty-hour week was 
also introduced in June, and was already being applied 
by November, by means of decrees laying down the 
particular methods most suitable to each industry, either 
five working days of cight hours, six of six hours and 
forty minutes each, or some combination of uncqual 
working days totalling forty hours. 

To these three principal measures were added those 
designed to increase employment indirectly by increasing 
purchasing power. These were the restoration of the 
wages and pensions cuts (totalling about one and a half 
milliard francs) of Civil Servants and war pensioners, 
allowances to large families, to invalids and the old, and 
lastly a plan for public works at a total estimated cost of 
nearly twenty milliard francs. In addition, a great 
increase in armaments was planned. 

In agricultural policy the chief measure was the setting 
up of a National Wheat Office, under the control of the 
Ministry of Agriculture, in August 1936. This institution 
is perhaps of special interest in England, since it is in 
many ways analogous to the Wheat Marketing Board 
advocated by the British Labour party. It is administered 
by a central Council, composed of fifty-one members, 
of whom twenty-nine are producers, nine consumers, 
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nine representatives of the milling and baking interests, 
and four of the Government, and works through de- 
partmental committees on the same model. Its main 
functions are to fix the price of wheat, to provide for 
its purchase and sale through agricultural co-operative 
societies, to finance these transactions by agricultural 
credits at favourable rates of interest, and finally to adapt 
production to the requirements of consumers by means 
of a monopoly of the import and export of wheat. Ina 
year of good harvest, the co-operatives will buy and 
store the surplus, and when there is a shortage they will 
make use of their surplus, and if necessary supplement 
home supplies by buying from abroad. As a guarantee 
against losses which may arise from the sale of accumu- 
lated stocks at a price subsequently fixed lower than 
that at which the co-operatives have bought, there is 
a central fund provided by graded contributions from 
members. The Wheat Board Bill met with much 
opposition in the Senate, which insisted on modifying 
its provisions so as to allow private traders to buy and 
sell along with the co-operative societies. But since 
they are compelled to observe the same conditions, and 
to buy and sell at the same prices as the co-operative 
societies, the principle of the measure was not seriously 
weakened. 

The Government met with growing difficulties in 
other fields when once the immediate urgency created 
by the stay-in strikes was no longer felt. The Senate 
proved increasingly obstinate, and the financial position 


1 Not, at any rate, for the time being. The real danger is that among the 
Governments which succeed the Front Populaire some may be more luke- 
warm in their attitude to the Wheat Board, and we may then see a repetition 
of the experience of 1934, when a legal price was fixed, but not enforced, 
wheat being sold sometimes at half the official rates. 
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became steadily worse. This was certainly due in great 
part to the financial burden of the increased armament 
programme, as well as to the increased expenditure 
entailed by the restoration of the “cuts”? and by the 
public works plan. Taxation, in spite of some reforms 
in the system, did not yield anything like enough revenue 
to balance the budget. The situation was aggravated 
by the fall in exports which resulted from the strikes, 
and by the high cost of living in France, in comparison 
with other countries not on the gold standard. The 
result of all this was a renewed flight from the franc 
in the late summer, and a serious fall in the gold reserve 
of the Bank. The measures taken to prevent the flight 
of capital proved ineffective, and the Government was 
compelled to devalue the franc in September 1936. 
The rapid rise in prices which followed indubitably made 
the transition to the new conditions more difficult, and 
a new wage adjustment became necessary at the begin- 
ning of 1937. The Government was obliged to call a 
halt in its social legislation and to leave untouched for the 
moment the problem of a national Unemployment 
Insurance Fund and the provision of old age pensions, 
both of which were part of the official programme. 
What were the immediate consequences of the eco- 
nomic legislation: There was admittedly some im- 
provement at first, but it was difficult to prove how much 
of it was due to world recovery and how much to Popular 
Front legislation. Unemployment undoubtedly fell 
during 1937, but so it did in Great Britain. By January 
1937 many establishments had not yet applied the forty- 
hour week, yet employment had increased by an average 
of 1.8 per cent. over January 1936. Production figures 


were disappointing. For although production was in- 
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creasing during the summer of 1936 in Great Britain, 
there was an actual fall in French production in the same 
period. During 1937 progress was much more marked, 
and there is considerable evidence to suggest that some 
at least of the improvement in employment was due to 
the establishment of the forty-hour week. It was esti- 
mated in May 1937 that, while industries enjoying the 
forty-hour week had increased their employment by 
6 per cent., those where it had still not been introduced 
showed in general only an increase of 2 per cent. in 
employment. The increase was most marked in the 
State services and in the railways. In October 1937, the 
total increase in employment over October of the 
previous year was 7.87 per cent., and there had been a 
steady increase throughout the year. The application of 
the forty-hour week was estimated, by then, to be 
complete as far as 90 per cent. of the workers were 
concerned, although in certain trades where new and 
suitable labour was difficult to find, or where it was 
particularly necessary to increase production, as in the 
case of mining and steel industries, special arrangements 
were arrived at, involving some modifications of the 
forty-hour rule. 

The figure for collective contracts also showed a 
steady and rapid increase. For October to December 
1935, the Ministry of Labour quotes only 7; for the 
three months preceding June 1936, 49. The first three 
months of the Popular Front Government saw 600 com- 
pleted contracts, and 350 provisional ones, while, by 
September 1937, the total had risen to 3,797, with 809 
demands for extension, since September of the previous 

1 By “extension” is meant the compulsory application of a collective 


contract to other firms in the same industry. 
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year, bringing the total since June of 1936 to over 5,000. 
By January of 1938 the figure had passed the 7,000 mark. 

‘To what extent has all this really improved the situa- 
tion of the workers? The cost of living was admittedly 
rising throughout the period, while production was 
showing only a disquietingly small increase. The 
Statistique générale de France estimates that the average 
rise in the cost of living between May 1936 and Novem- 
ber 1937 was 37 per cent., and that the average expendi- 
ture of a worker on food and lodging rose by 26 per 
cent. between 1935 and 1937, while the expenditure of 
a family of four living in the Paris region rose by 29 per 
cent., and on food alone by 34 per cent. Wage increases 
are more difficult to compute accurately, as they varied 
a good deal from one industry to another. The same 
source quotes the figure of 31-37 per cent. as the average 
rise in wages during the period 1935-37. In some 
industries, like the Paris metal industries, the figure given 
is considerably higher, varying between 49 and 66 per 
cent. Calculated on an hourly basis the rise is, of course, 
much higher, reaching 75 per cent. and more in some 
cases. The variations in the accounts presented at one 
time and another to the English public are explained 
partly by the variations between different industries and 
partly by the existence of two different methods of 
calculation, one on a weekly, the other on an hourly 
basis. On the whole, it is true to say that the workers 
gained a good deal in industries where the rise in wages 
was above the average, but that in others the net gain was 
relatively small (some statistics suggest that the workers 
suffered an actual fall in real wages), owing to the rise 
in the cost of living. It has been claimed, however, that 
the professional classes, whose salary adjustments were 
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much less adequate, suffered a corresponding loss. 
There was, in other words, more of transference than of 
increase of purchasing power. 

The figures for production during the first year of the 
Popular Front Government also failed to come up to 
expectations, the average increase being only 3 per cent. 
Metallurgical, electrical, and machine-making industries 
naturally showed much greater increases, namely, 28, 
15, and 17 per cent. respectively. Mining and building 
industries, on the other hand, showed a decrease of 5 
and 15 per cent. respectively, and textiles increased by 
only 4 per cent. In general, the production figures were 
disquieting, since they indicated that, without the stimu- 
lus of the rearmament programme, production would 
have been at a standstill, or actually declining. Nor did 
the second Popular Front Government see any improve- 
ment. Production still remained stationary, or declined. 
By January 1938 industrial production in general was 
definitely lower than in the corresponding month of 
1937, and building activity continued its steady down- 
ward trend. From October onwards, moreover, em- 
ployment also failed to maintain the earlier improvement, 
and by February 1938 unemployment was practically 
back at the 1936 level in spite of the still expanding 
rearmament programme. 

Different explanations have been put forward. The 
employers claimed that the great rise in labour costs 
caused by the social legislation forced them to curtail 
production. Too much, it has also been urged, was 
hoped for as the result ae rationalization, which in the 
nature of things was bound to be slow in its effects. The 
workers accused the employers of deliberate attempts to 


sabotage the Popular Front, and the latter, in their turn, 
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accused the trade unions of attempting, on political 
grounds, to impose conditions which were both unwork- 
able and economically unsound. Some or all of these 
factors undoubtedly contributed to the general worsening 
of the economic situation. The improvement at first 
was due largely to the stimulus afforded by the rearma- 
ment programme, and, in particular, to the devaluation 
of September 1936. By the autumn of 1937, when the 
application of the forty-hour week was general, the 
factors making for a fall in production had outweighed 
these advantages. The rise in costs (both labour costs 
and the cost of imported raw materials, which had risen 
greatly since devaluation), the shortage of suitable 
labour (the industries in which there was an increased 
demand for labour were far from being always those 
which had an available surplus), the difficulty of dis- 
tributing the forty hours over the week in such a way 
as to satisfy the workers without impairing efficiency or 
lessening the return, the failure of demand to increase 
to any appreciable extent, all these, and other factors 
which have been put forward in explanation, had, it 
is claimed, so adversely affected the economic system 
that production not only failed to respond to the further 
een of September 1937, but showed a definite 
tendency to decline. Whatever the reasons, the economic 
results of the new legislation were, to say the least, 
disappointing. 

There were other factors contributing to the Govern- 
ment’s difficulties, however, for which neither the 
economic legislation nor the response of economic 
interests, whether of capital or labour, could be blamed. 
It was not only that the Popular Front Government was 
left with a legacy of bad financial administration, which 
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had brought down Governments of both Right and Left 
since the war, but that it had, in addition, to face diffi- 
culties with which no previous Government had been 
confronted. To the financial burden left by the last 
war was now added the financial problem of providing 
for the next. And, as carlier pages have tried to show, 
the Popular Front Government, in this respect, felt 
itself helpless in face of the rearmament of all the great 
powers, democratic or totalitarian, the practical collapse 
of the League, the indifference of Great Britain in face 
of the threat of Fascism, and was forced to join in the 
armaments race in self-defence. The fact that the money 
for this could only be found by a further increase of the 
National Debt, rendering the financial situation still more 
difficult, to a large extent explains the downfall of 
M. Blum’s Government in the summer of 1937, and the 
reconstruction of the Government with a much more 
cautious and “ Radical”’ policy. The abnormal situa- 
tion, in addition to the mistakes and difficulties already 
mentioned, was sufficient to put a stop to the experiment. 
Without these abnormal circumstances, success might 
have been achieved in the long run, but in that case it 
would have been the result, either of a much bolder 
Government policy, such as is suggested on pages 165- 
168, or of a more cautious policy, involving the consent 
of both political and economic protagonists to con- 
cessions and modifications, where experience showed 
them to be necessary. 

It was the moral and social effects of the Popular Front 
legislation, rather than the immediate economic results, 
which above all encouraged the French workers and en- 
sured their continued support. For the first time in 
French history the dignity of the worker and his right 
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to the ordinary amenities of civilization had been recog- 
nized by legislation providing for his leisure, and by the 
creation of a Ministerial office, the main function of which 
was to make these rights effective. The response of the 
workers, as shown by the jump in trade union member- 
ship figures, as well as by the results of by-clections and 
local elections, gave adequate evidence of the approval 
of those by whom, after all, the Popular Front Govern- 
ment had been elected. 

Nor did the workers merely take advantage of the 
cheap holiday facilities obtained by M. Lagrange. They 
began to utilize their newly won leisure to acquire 
education and artistic recreation. Various separate 
societies, such as the People’s Musical Federation, which 
had been founded in 1935, were united in 1936 in the 
Association of Cultural Societies, having its centre in 
Paris, and containing sections for the study of archi- 
tecture, literature, drama, the cinema, art, child-welfare, 
health, Esperanto, and so on—a dozen of them in all. 
Although the movement is not associated with any 
political party, it is impossible to overlook the con- 
nection between its tremendous development and the 
advent of the Popular Front. The constitution of the 
Association dates from June 1936, and by 1938 it had 
more than 100,000 members. The People’s Association 
of Museum Lovers (or A.P.A.M.), to quote only one 
section of the Association’s activities, was founded in May 
1936, and between June of that year and December 1937 
had organized, in the Paris region alone, three hundred 
visits to museums by groups like Trade Unions, Friendly 
Societies, and Youth Groups. One of the principles of 
the Association is that “ the only way to establish direct 


contact with the working man is to go to the group to 
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which he belongs.’”’ In other words, the cultural associ- 
ation seeks to bring together the worker in his trade 
union group and the writer, the artist, the composer. 
Other bodies doing work similar to that of the Maison 
de Culture have been founded by the Catholics, the 
Socialists, and the Co-operatives. In addition, the State 
made provision for sport, camping, etc., at a cost (in 
1937) of nearly eight million francs. 

It is not too much to say that of all the Popular Front 
legislation, the forty-hour week, with what it entails in 
the way of increased leisure and moral status, is the most 
valued by the worker. In particular, it gives him a sense 
of social and intellectual equality with other classes, which 
he values highly. For it must not be forgotten that the 
French worker shares with other sections of society that 
passionate attachment to justice and equality, to the 
affirmation of principle, to which reference has already 
been made. It is this attachment to theoretical principle, 
often insisted upon in the face of economic necessity, 
which explains the element of truth in the employers’ 
accusation that the workers were themselves sabotaging 
the new régime by restricting production and thus 
rendering even more difficult the adjustment of a 
transition period. Some restriction of output there 
was, which technical conditions rendered unavoidable 
for a time, but some may well have been due to an 
intransigent attitude on the part of the workers, who, it 
has been suggested, have not lost the habit of trying to 
create employment by restricting output. In circum- 
stances calling for tremendous adaptation of the economic 
system, the organized workers maintained a rigidity of 
attitude which was dictated by traditional suspicion of 


the employers, and by the desire not to give them a 
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loophole for evasion of the new conditions. This, in 
practice, helped to cut their own throats. It was an atti- 
tude which refused, for example, all but the simplest 
distribution of the forty-hour week, in order to make 
trade union supervision easier, and which, by so doing, 
risked impairing irretrievably the economic flexibility 
and the understanding necessary to make the new system 
work. 

The choice of forty as the number of hours in the 
working week was itself dictated entirely by political 
considerations. It would have been wiser, from the 
economic point of view, to treat the figure as an average 
and not as a maximum. The latter method involved a 
rigidity in application which inevitably made the average 
less than forty hours. Again, from both economic and 
social points of view, it would have been more desirable 
to begin by removing aged workers from industry, 
rather than by imposing a forty-hour week. The former 
measure, which was of course also in the programme of 
the Popular Front, could have been applied with much 
less dislocation of the industrial machine, and therefore 
with much more certainty of an immediate increase in 
employment. The rate at which the forty-hour week 
was applied caused dissatisfaction on the side of both 
workers and employers. Many workers failed to realize 
how many and how complicated were the technical 
problems involved, and complained of slowness. The 
employers, on the other hand, repeatedly stated that both 
rate and method of application showed in many cases a 
reckless disregard for the maintenance of industrial 
efficiency. The workers showed an overwhelming 
preference for a five-day week of eight hours daily, be- 
cause this would give them both a longer period of 
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leisure and a system simple enough to make trade union 
supervision easy. Its great disadvantages were that it 
prevented not only the most efficient utilization of 
economic resources, but also, as a consequence, the 
expected increase in employment. 

Perhaps the most successful of the economic measures 
was the creation of the National Wheat Board, although 
judgment on this point must necessarily be cautious, as 
it is not easy to get accurate statistical evidence. The 
fact that the law was passed only in the middle of August 
1936, when some of the harvest was already gathered, 
meant that its full effects could not be felt before 1937. 
The natural conservatism of the French peasant led to 
some hostility at first, but this was later in great measure 
overcome, and co-operative societies were rapidly 
organized. Between June and December 1936 the price 
of wheat rose by over 47 per cent., and that of wine by 
almost 100 per cent. It must be added, however, that 
the general improvement in the world market, and the 
small harvest of that year, together with devaluation, all 
contributed to a rise in wheat prices, and it is probable 
that, without the intervention of the Wheat Board, 
which fixed the price in 1936, the rise would have been 
even greater. The authorities, that is, acted as a brake. 
If this is true, any other Government in the same cir- 
cumstances, although having different aims, might well 
have produced results very much the same. If there 
had been a much greater rise in price than there actually 
was, it might have forced a rise in agricultural wages, or 
a diminution of agricultural protection, or both, and the 
consequent position would not have been very different 
from the one which was in fact created. The increase 
of agricultural costs above what they would otherwise 
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have been was also a product of Popular Front policy, 
and created much discontent among small farmers and 
peasant proprietors. On the other hand, the general 
wage increases, and the diversion of purchasing power 
to the poorer classes, must have contributed something 
towards an increase of agricultural prosperity. 

In 1937 the price of wheat was fixed by the Govern- 
ment (in the absence of the required three-quarters 
majority of the Wheat Board) at about 20 per cent. above 
that of September 1936. This led to discontent on the 
part of producers and consumers alike, the former find- 
ing the price too low and the latter too high. Neverthe- 
less, by fixing a price lower than that wanted by the 
producers, the Government achieved its aim of pre- 
venting exploitation of the consumer. The main aim of 
the Board is to obtain stability of prices, thus protecting 
the farmer and assisting agricultural recovery. The con- 
sumer, whilst suffering less in periods of bad harvest, 
will, it is true, not benefit from the catastrophic fall of 
prices in times of good harvest. But this will impose 
little or no hardship, since the greater part of the ‘low 
ptice was absorbed by the milling and baking interests, 
who passed only very little of the reduction on to the 
consumer. Whether in times of good harvest the 
co-operative societies are really well enough equipped 
to store properly a considerable surplus is another 
question which has been raised in objection to the 
measure. But this again is a point which only time can 
prove. It is sufficient here to say that the number of 
projected wheat silos receiving subsidies increased from 
forty-four in the period June to December 1936 to 
one hundred and twenty-eight in the first six months of 
1937. But the financial difficulties referred to above 
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resulted in a considerable slowing down in the granting 
of subsidies after May 1937. 

The construction of wine cellars was also encouraged, 
so that wine could be dealt with on the same lines, and 
greatly increased subsidies were granted in order to 
facilitate the modernization of agricultural equipment, 
to provide, that is, for electrification, irrigation, dairies, 
rural water supply, etc., and loans were raised in the 
agricultural areas themselves to finance these plans. The 
financial situation of agricultural producers was to have 
been improved by the law of August 20, 1936, but the 
Senate introduced modifications rendering the measure 
unworkable in practice, and a new Act was passed in 
July 1937. The general purpose of the Act was to make 
possible extensions of the period of payment of debts 
and mortgages by means of long-term loans from the 
agricultural credit institutions. Other measures passed 
in March and August 1937 extended to wine-growers 
the system of financing the purchase and sale of their 
products by loans. The result of all this in terms of 
increased prosperity for the farmer can be measured to 
some extent by the increase in the money at the disposal 
of the Agricultural Mutual Credit Funds, which rose 
between July 1936 and the same month of 1937 from 
1,064,147,000 francs to 1,252,452,000 francs. 

The whole agricultural policy of the Popular Front 
was designed to prevent chaotic conditions of distribu- 
tion from destroying the benefits which ought to accrue 
to the community as a whole from an increase in agri- 
cultural production. The France of the Popular Front 
is so far the only country in Western Europe to have 
made an attempt to resolve the economic contradiction 


whereby plenty produces poverty and dearth prosperity 
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for the producers. Planned agriculture sought not, as 
elsewhere, to restrict production, but to equate the 
increase of economic welfare of both consumers and 
producers with increased production, and, however 
inadequate the results may have been, credit must be 
given to the Popular Front Government for the boldness 
of their attempt. 

Nor, amid all this, were the workers forgotten. Col- 
lective contracts were to have been extended to agri- 
cultural workers in 1937, but the Bill for this purpose 
failed to pass the Senate. Family allowances, however, 
and paid holidays are applicable equally to industrial 
and agricultural workers. But in practice, owing to the 
defective organization of the rural workers, these measures 
are as yet only ineffectively applied. It is none the less 
a great advance on existing conditions in other European 
countries that their principles have received legal recogni- 
tion. 

The more fundamental structural reforms in the 
economic sphere, as well as the provisions for the defence 
of liberty and the defence of peace, can be dealt with very 
rapidly. The most revolutionary measure was, of 
course, the nationalization of the Bank of France, with 
its consequent suppression of the tyrannical powers of 
the Regents and the notorious “ two hundred families ” 
who previously had controlled, as by divine right, the 
financial destinies of France. This measure, together 
with that for the suppression of the private manu- 
facture of arms, played a great part in the election 
campaign. 

According to the previous constitution of the Bank, 
the two hundred families, in the persons of the two 
hundred largest shareholders, elected fifteen Regents, 
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in whose hands, together with those of the Governor 
and his two deputies appointed by the Government, 
lay the practical direction of the Bank’s policy. When 
the Popular Front Government took office, six of the 
Regents represented industry and commerce, six bank- 
ing, and three were Treasury officials. In fact, the 
Governor himself was merely the puppet of the Regents, 
since he was legally required to hold at least 100 shares, 
which were usually lent to him by the Regents, who 
could, moreover, hold out to him promises of director- 
ates or other remunerative positions after his term of 
office. Of the six bankers, five came from banks which 
had been represented since the creation of the Bank of 
France, and were themselves the descendants of Regents 
who were members of the Council in 1813. The sixth 
was a member of the Rothschild family, which had held 
its seat since 1855. Between them, the twelve Regents 
who were not State officials directed ninety-five com- 
panies and held one hundred and fifty seats on Boards of 
Directors. It is clear, therefore, that they effectively 
represented the chief interests of French capitalism. 

The new constitution of July 24, 1936, suppressed the 
Regents, replacing them by a General Council of twenty 
members, elected as follows : 


Two members elected by the general body of share- 
holders. 

Eight members representing the Finance Ministry 
and public financial institutions. 

One representative of the Ministry of Colonies. 

One representative of the Ministry of National 
Economy. 


Six representatives chosen by the Ministry of 
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Finance from representatives of employers’ and 
workers’ organizations. 
One representative elected by the staff of the Bank. 
One representative of the National Economic 
Council. 


There are, in addition, the Governor and his two De- 
puties, who are no longer required to be shareholders. 
They are to continue to receive their salary for a period of 
three years after leaving office, during which time they 
will not be allowed to occupy any public office, nor to 
be employed either directly or in an advisory capacity 
by any private enterprise. 

There is no doubt that this measure does constitute 
not only a great democratization, but also to some extent 
a socialization of the Bank. It is true that the repre- 
sentatives of the great public and semi-public financial 
bodies, who are members ex-officio, may regard their 
period of office as paving the way to profitable private 
employment, just as the Governors and Deputy-Gover- 
nors have done hitherto, and that, together with the two 
representatives of the shareholders and of big business, 
they can still form a reactionary majority. The three 
auditors elected by the shareholders, though they have 
no vote, do also have considerable powers regarding the 
note-issue. But it remains none the less the case that 
some of the Bank’s teeth have been drawn, and that with 
its former feudal constitution gone, complete socializa- 
tion at a later date will be much easier. 

The nationalization of armaments industries was pro- 
vided for by the Act of August 11, 1936, by which the 
Government is empowered to nationalize any armament 
firm by means of decrees either wholly or partially 
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expropriating it. Disagreements are to be settled by 
arbitration. All armament firms not so nationalized are 
to continue in existence only with the permission of and 
under the control of the State. 

Here the most remarkable progress has been in the 
Air Armament industries, which the State is re-forming 
into vast co-ordinated companies. At the end of 1937 
there were seven of these, controlling French aeroplane 
production, and in which private individuals, including 
the expropriated owners themselves, are able to hold 
shares. With large firms like Schneider of Le Creusot, 
the method of strict supervision was employed, rather 
than nationalization by acquiring a direct interest in the 
concern. A third method, employed in the case of the 
Hispano-Suiza aeroplane-engine works, was to found 
a company, two-thirds of whose capital was to be held 
by the State, which was to acquire the monopoly of 
manufacture of this type of engine by renting most of 
the Hispano-Suiza works, buying the equipment neces- 
sary to keep it going, and arranging for co-operation 
with the remaining part of the company. In general it 
may be said. of this part of the work of the Popular 
Front, that though it received very little publicity, either 
in France or abroad, the realization of the programme 
was steadily pushed forward. The technical difficulties 
were none the less very great, and there have been 
criticisms to the effect that the Government was unable 
to achieve sufficient co-ordination between the different 
branches. 

Towards the implementing of the first part of the 
programme, little was achieved, with the exception of 
the dissolution of the Fascist leagues and the recognition 


of trade union rights. The Press laws were held up by 
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the Senate, and the question of administrative corruption 
was dealt with only slowly and very inadequately. The 
main achievements lay in the sphere of immediate 
economic policy, and did not touch the bases of capitalist 
society. And it is this fact that reveals the real weakness 
of the Popular Front. By March 1937, when the “pause”’ 
was agreed to, it was clear that economic recovery in 
itself and the increased revenue which, it was expected, 
would accrue, both from that and from the proposed 
reforms of the fiscal system, would be insufficient to meet 
the greatly increased expenditure. Further, it was then 
becoming clear that the anticipated economic recovery 
was in fact not taking place. The system of loans and 
extraordinary budgets had to be continued, so that 
France’s debt was much increased, and she was again 
to be faced in the future with the necessity of finding 
large sums in respect of past and present borrowings. To 
its already existing obligations the Popular Front added, 
not only a Defence Loan, but several more short-term 
loans. The budgetary situation was therefore serious, 
and seemed, in the opinion of the Socialists, likely to 
continue to be so unless more fundamental changes in 
the structure of French society were introduced. And 
this the Radicals would not agree to. So that from 
March 1937 onwards, the Popular Front only held 
together on the understanding that the “ pause” would 
be continued indefinitely. | 

The three main parties composing the Popular Front 
were indeed in disagreement as regards future policy. 
The Communists declared themselves in 1936 to be funda- 
mentally opposed to gradual socialization, believing it 
bound to result in disillusionment. Their adherence to 


the Popular Front was primarily a consequence of the 
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international situation, and was anti-Fascist rather than 
anti-bourgeois in inspiration. The Socialist position is 
rather different. Up to June 1937 the Socialists were 
prepared to limit their activities to the realization of the 
joint programme, but when this became impossible 
owing to the financial situation, they found themselves 
faced with the alternative, either of returning to more 
orthodox “ reformism,” or of introducing more funda- 
mental changes in order to make the agreed programme 
itself possible of achievement. Either of these courses 
was in practice an abandonment of the Popular Front 
programme. So that when, in June 1937, M. Blum put 
forward his proposals to the Chamber, in agreement 
with the C.G.T., what he was doing was proposing the 
latter of the above alternatives. The refusal of the 
Senate to accept his proposals meant that they preferred 
the former, and the Chautemps Government which 
followed M. Blum meant the substitution of a “ Radical 
direction” for the “ Socialist direction ’’ of the early 
months of the Popular Front. The Socialists agreed to 
continue their support, mainly because of the dangers in 
the international situation, but they had no doubt that 
what was happening was, from the Socialist point of 
view, a step backwards. 

From June 1937 onward, the slowing down process 
was continued. There was some analogy between the 
decrees of the Chautemps—Bonnet Government and those 
proposed by M. Blum. The nationalization of the rail- 
ways, for example, has been carried out, though the 
percentage of capital to be held by the State is smaller 
than was originally proposed. No attempt was made to 
impose taxation on excess profits, as desired by the 


Socialists. The Old Age Pensions measure was shelved, 
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and that for increased credits for trade was dropped, but 
taxation was increased by even more than the amount 
proposed by M. Blum. And, perhaps most important of 
all, no active steps were taken to check the flight of 
capital. 

The Socialist Party was at heart in favour of a bolder, 
rather than this more cautious policy, and at the time of 
the cantonal elections in September 1937, stated quite 
clearly that it had made to the Radicals and Communists, 
although without having received any reply from them, 
a proposal for much more radical socialization, including 
State control of credit, nationalization of de facto 
monopolies, such as mines, insurance, electricity, chemi- 
cal industries, etc., and the reform of the Senate in order 
to make it more representative of public opinion. It 
was in fact clear that the period of Popular Front 
Government, properly speaking, was now ended. By 
Christmas of 1937 discontent with the working of the 
arbitration system, which had been incorporated in 
the collective contracts, was general. Awards were 
often set aside, though M. Chautemps admitted in the 
Chamber that, of fifty-three infringements, forty-three 
had been by the employers. Strikes again broke out, and 
M. Chautemps called a conference of the trade union and 
employers’ federations in order to suggest new legisla- 
tion. The employers refused to attend unless the inde- 
pendent unions— blackleg ”’ unions (syndicats jaunes) 
and Christian unions—were included in the invitation. 
The trade unions naturally refused to accept this con- 
dition, and the conference therefore eventually took 
place without the employers’ representatives. A new 
“Statute of Labour” was drawn up, including pro- 


visions for the State regulation of strikes (strikers to 
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signify by a secret ballot every week whether the majority 
was in favour of continuing the strike), for an improve- 
ment of the system of recruitment and dismissal of 
labour, and for the prevention of victimization by the 
employers. A form of State control of labour recruit- 
ment was proposed. 

Immediately on the announcement of this programme 
there was a renewed attack on the franc, and an increase 
in the export of capital. The Left again accused 
capitalists of trying to sabotage the Popular Front, 
and there is this to be said for their view, that M. Chau- 
temps, and even M. Bonnet, were clearly surprised at 
the turn of events. The former had only shortly before 
expressed his satisfaction with the financial situation, and 
obviously anticipated no such thing as a new crisis. The 
Cabinet met and decided to appeal to both employers 
and workers to be more conciliatory. M. Chautemps, 
however, made a somewhat unfortunate speech, in which 
he succeeded, possibly involuntarily, in alienating the 
Communists, and the Socialists resigned from the 
Government in sympathy. The immediate cause of the 
resignation of the Socialists and thus of the collapse of 
the experiment is however relatively unimportant. It 
was merely symptomatic of the growing difficulty which 
the two parties were experiencing in working har- 
moniously. 

Was the programme itself impossible of achievement, 
or could its admitted economic contradictions have been 
resolved within the framework of the Popular Front 
without having recourse to complete socialization 2 In 
other words, was the breakdown due to the fact that 
the measures actually proposed were incompatible with 


the original principles laid down—the administration of 
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capitalist society—or was it due to the lack of a firm 
policy on the part of the leaders themselves? And if 
the latter, how far was this factor itsclf due to their 
inability to produce more than a patched-up policy on 
which they were able to agree, and how far to a lack of 
grasp of the economic situation with which they were 
faced 2 

What, in brief, were the conditions for the success of 
the economic measures? It was necessary in the first 
place that the stimulation of consumption, which was 
the primary aim of the hours and wages legislation, 
should actually take place. It has been estimated that 
what happened was that the immediate increased de- 
mand was directed, not merely to home-produced goods, 
but partly to imported goods. Moreover, the lack of 
effective control of intermediary profits on agricultural 
products led to an immediate rise of food prices. The 
failure of the Government to force rationalization of 
industrial production also led to a great increase of 
industrial costs, and therefore, either to a rise of their 
prices, or (where prices were controlled) to a restriction 
of production. The result was that the rise of prices 
outran the rise in consuming power. And the measures 
taken in October 1936 to ease the situation, by a reduction 
of import duties and quota restrictions, only aggravated 
it by diverting consumption to imported goods, which 
still, even after devaluation, competed favourably with 
the prices of home-produced goods. There was thus a 
decrease, rather than an increase of demand for home 
products, with a consequent slowing down of production, 
instead of the anticipated increase. 

Technical difficulties of production also contributed to 


this result. The supply of labour was badly organized, 
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and therefore suitable labour was often not available in 
cases where an increase of production had been antici- 
pated. Further, the immediate increase in labour costs, 
owing to the hours and wages legislation, could only be 
offset by economies in production (entailing further 
cost in order to install machines, etc.) and by increase 
of consumption, both relatively long-range phenomena. 
So that some assistance to producers, in the form of 
cheap credit, would have been necessary to call forth 
anything like a general increase, or even a maintenance 
of the production level. This was not forthcoming. It 
is not surprising in the circumstances that production did 
not come up to expectations. 

In the second place, in order that the measures taken 
should result in an appreciable immediate increase of 
demand, together with the prospect of a stable demand 
in the future, the Government would have had to take 
some definite steps other than those actually taken. The 
generalization of increased purchasing power, which, it 
was hoped, would follow the increased purchasing 
power granted to the workers, would only come after 
the onset of’ economic recovery. But the time factor 
was important. The difficulty could only have been met 
by some such measure as State purchases through a vast 
public works programme, which in turn would have 
necessitated a bold financial policy, and it is precisely 
there that the hitch occurred. 

The Popular Front programme had indeed provided 
for an extensive system of public works. But the 
financial situation, after some months of Popular Front 
government, became so serious that any further ex- 
pansion had to be abandoned, and the public works 


schemes were therefore dropped. It is not possible here 
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to do more than indicate, in the broadest outline, how 
this came about. The Government had hoped that 
devaluation would bring about the repatriation of a 
great deal of the capital which had left the country during 
the financial difficulties of the years of deflation. To 
achieve this end, they refused to control the movement 
of capital, failing to realize that, devaluation or no de- 
valuation, capitalists were not likely to feel confidence 
in a Government headed by M. Blum, who had spent 
his life denouncing their activities, and who was even 
then occupied in passing economic measures destined 
(whatever might be the ultimate result) to increase their 
costs in the immediate future. When M. Vincent Auriol, 
the Finance Minister, added injury to insult, by com- 
pelling the holders of returning capital to accept the pre- 
devaluation gold price, he only made the situation worse, 
and capital, far from coming in, continued to leave the 
country. The efforts made a few months later to undo 
the effects of this mistake came too late. The rot had 
set in. The internal value of the franc was in addition, 
owing to the inefficient working of the Exchange Equal- 
ization Fund, more depreciated than the external value. 
Speculation was therefore added to the difficulties caused 
by the flight of capital, and public confidence waned 
visibly. 

In these circumstances, exchange control, along with 
a bold policy on the lines already suggested, was the 
only thing which might conceivably have saved the 
situation. This would, of course, have necessitated some 
degrce of inflation, and to this the Radicals, along with 
the economists, were opposed. To what extent Great 
Britain, as a partner in the Tripartite Agreement, brought 


pressure to bear on the Government to prevent exchange 
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control is only a matter of conjecture. It has been 
suggested that this did happen. In any case, by the time 
that the “ pause” was instituted it would have been too 
late to save the situation. Any attempt to adopt some 
such system of planned economy as has been outlined 
here would have had to be made in the early months of 
the Popular Front Government. An attempt to put into 
effect what was in essence a Socialist programme while 
continuing to rely on the free co-operation of capital 
which exists in a capitalist economy could not fail to 
end in disaster. 

It is probable that the lack of fundamental agreement 
between Radicals and Socialists would have made any- 
thing other than the unworkable compromise which 
was adopted impossible. The fact that neither side had 
any alternative does not, however, make an essentially 
unworkable scheme any more workable. For the Radi- 
cal view there is this to be said, that in a situation such 
as that in which France found herself in 1936, any pro- 
gramme involving a considerable degree of socialization 
would have been doomed to failure. In external policy, 
France deperided entirely on Great Britain. In internal 
policy any monetary crisis, such as a bold Socialist policy 
would have been likely to cause (the Radicals were 
convinced that such a crisis would have been the inevit- 
able consequence), would equally have entailed her 
dependence on Great Britain, a capitalist country. The 
very acceptance by the Socialists of the principle of the 
programme, namely, reform within the present system, 
“the administration of the bourgeois State,” was an 
admission that, however correct the Socialist analysis 
might be (and that is not a question which is relevant to 


the present discussion), it was not possible to apply a 
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Socialist programme at the time of the accession to 
office of the Popular Front. 

It is against something like this background that the 
subsequent history of the present Chamber must be 
ee That history can be briefly told. The difficulties 
which the Popular Front parties found in working 
harmoniously together were not appreciably modified 
during the short-lived Radical Ministry under the 
Premiership of M. Chautemps, which succeeded the 
second Popular Front Government at the beginning of 
1938. The same is true of the second Socialist-cum- 
Radical Ministry, under the direction of M. Blum, which 
replaced it in March. When that Government at last 
recognized the need for a bolder financial policy, it was 
the Radicals in the Senate, with the tacit consent of 
those in the Chamber, who brought about its defeat. 
That defeat, and the subsequent formation of a Radical 
and Centre Government under M. Daladier, may be said 
to have marked the end of the Popular Front, and it was 
only the dangerous international situation created by the 
absorption of Austria into the German Reich which 
prevented an even more violent break between Socialists 
and Radicals. The move towards a National Govern- 
ment (from Thorez to Reynaud), first suggested by 
M. Blum in January 1938, and which must at some point 
succeed, is another indication that internal problems have 
once again been shelved in face of the immediate gravity 
of the external situation. The future of France is bound 
up now, as it has seemed to her to have been since the 
war, with the establishment of peace and some permanent 
system of international relations which will afford her 
security. 
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APPENDIX Iil 
A Guide to further Reading 


Tue following list of books does not pretend to be any- 
thing more than an introduction to the great amount of 
literature on this subject. It is designed to help the student 
who does not want to study the subject deeply, but 
would like a little more information, in a short and 
readable form, on certain of the subjects discussed in 
this book. 

On the background of French politics there is very 
little in English, except the study by Dr, Curtius, which 
has been translated into English under the title of The 
Civilization of France. Robert Dell, My Second Country, 
France, is brilliant, but is rather out of date, and is in 
any case out of print. R. H. Soltau, French Parties and 
Politics, provides a concise description of the Constitution 
and of the historical evolution of parties up to 1921. 
Buell, Contemporary French Politics, and Sait, Politics and 
Government of France, both provide detailed accounts, but 
both stop at 1920. R. L. Middleton, The French Political 
System, gives a straightforward account of the practical 
working of the Constitution. For those who read 
French, André Siegfried, Tableau des partis en France, 
A. Thibaudet, La république des professeurs and Les idées 
politiques de la France, J. Benda, Esquisse d'une histoire des 
Francais dans leur volonté d’étre une nation, and Corcos, 
Manuel des partis politiques, are invaluable. 
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On contemporary French politics, the reader cannot do 
better than to consult P. Vaucher, Post-War France, 
A. Werth, France in Ferment and The Destiny of France. 
Professor Vaucher gives the best account in English of 
French politics since the war, while Mr. Werth, whose 
brilliant articles in the Manchester Guardian are invaluable 
to all English students, gives a detailed and highly read- 
able account of the course of French politics since the 
rise of Hitler. The second edition of Soltau, French 
Parties and Politics, has a short but informative additional 
chapter on the main events between 1920 and 1930. In 
French, J. Prévost, Histoire de France depuis la guerre and 
L’expérience Blum (anonymous), might be consulted. 
The former, however, stops at 1932, and the latter gives 
a rather slight account ending with the summer of 1937. 
Professor Vaucher’s article on Social Experiments in France 
in Politica of June 1938 contains an analysis of the prac- 
tical working of the new social laws. 
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